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Trade and Employment 


HE dispute that has been proceeding, in both Houses 

of Parliament and in the correspondence columns of 
the press, on the latest version of the international 
currency proposals, has generated more heat than light. 
Clearly there is a bone of contention somewhere, but the 
ordinary citizen can be forgiven if he has difficulty in 
deciding what it might be. There is a twofold reason for 
the obscurity. The first is that the subject is technical 
and complex, with an intractable vocabulary. The second 
is that, though no one will acknowledge it publicly, the 
currency proposals are only the occasion for the dispute 
and not its substance. It is the conditions of trade that 
are in everybody’s mind—the rules for buying and selling, 
not for making payment. Those who object to the currency 
plan do so because they suspect it of foreshadowing 
commercial arrangements (such as the abolition of imperial 
preference) which they consider undesirable. Those who 
most fervently support the plan do so as the first instalment 
of the system of trade they desire. ; 

This obscurity is perhaps inevitable, but it is also 
greatly confusing. There is no reason why the currency 
plan, as a currency plan, should not be approved. 
In its revised form, it is sufficiently flexible to be accom- 
modated with any trading regime that is likely to be 
agreed upon. That is a comprehensive judgment to which. 
perhaps, one or two qualifications should be added by 


way of footnotes. There are a few obscurities which 
should certainly be cleared up, especially in relation to 
the precise nature of the reciprocal arrangements that 
it will be permissible, under the plan, for countries to make 
with each other—the point on which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer himself has had to confess some uncertainty. 
But these are causes for clarification, not for condemna- 
tion. In regard to trading arrangements, the scheme is 
neutral, neither a positive help nor a negative hindrance. 
To accept the currency plan, as Sir John Anderson has 
said, is not to accept a commitment in the wider field. 
More than that, to reject this first of the agreed post-war 
plans on no better grounds than mere suspicion would 
make the worst possible impression. 

The real argument, to repeat, is not about currency 
but about trade, not about finance, which it is generally 
agreed should be a camp-follower, but about economics. 
But here again there is a great deal of talking at cross pur- 
poses, and by far the greater part of it is due to the 
failure to make clear the assumptions on which conclu- 
sions are based. This is a criticism that cannot fairly be 
directed against the Report on “World Trade” issued 
by the British National Committee of the International 
Chamber of Commerce, for its assumptions are laid bare 
beyond any possibility of misunderstanding. 

The Report is, in substance, a plea for a return to what 
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is commonly called “the liberal system of international 
trade.” The Report believes that 

the most effective instrument for securing the economical 

distribution of production is a world market to which 
all have access without favour or discrimination ; and in 
which rules a world price, locally modified by transport 
charges and as little as possible by tariffs. 
The chief recommendation of the Report for achieving 
the return to a world market is the acceptance by all 
nations of an Economic Code to govern their conduct. 
This Code would provide for the reduction of economic 
barriers, for “demolition of much of the vast structure 
of administrative regulation of economic relations,” for 
friendly consuitation between Governments before they 
take important decisions, for the abolition of all forms of 
discrimination and the like. The line of argument is 
familiar and need not be further specified. Indeed, it is 
incontestably right—-within the bounds set by the 
assumptions on which it is based. In the circumstances 
envisaged by the Report, no other course of policy rests 
on any justification more worthy than the protection of 
vested interests. 

One of the basic assumptions of the Report is that 
there shall be “a fundamental change of heart among 
the peoples . . . with the recognition that the prosperity 
of a neighbour is bound up in one’s own prosperity.” The 
authors have also made the deliberate assumption that 
“the peace which will follow the war will be a real peace, 
in which policies will not have to be framed in the fear 
and early prospect of a recurrence of war.” The authors 
are also quite clear that, unless a high degree of economic 
stability (a better term than “ full employment ”) can be 
attained, their hopes will not be realisable. All this is 
very logical. In a world that has abandoned short-sighted 
selfishness, that is firmly at peace and that enjoys economic 
stability—in such a world there can be no dispute that a 
free, open, non-discriminating world market is the incon- 
testable object of economic policy. In the old arguments 
of the Free Traders versus the Protectionists, which were 
(sometimes tacitly) based on these assumptions, the Free 
Traders unquestionably won the victory. 

It is right—and this can be said without any intention 
of irony—that these ultimate principles of world trade 
should be once more re-stated. ‘They are the goal towards 
which all efforts should be directed. The Report does not, 
however, go on to consider in similar detail what should 
be done if its assumptions were, lamentably, not fulfilled, 
if the change of heart was incomplete, if the fear of war 
was not exorcised, if some countries continued to suffer 
from boom and slump. But the Governments have to take 
these contingencies into account, and the solution they 
find may be rather different. This divergence between 
precept and practice has been observable now for many 
years. At least since the first International Economic 
Conference at Geneva in 1927, there has been virtual 
unanimity among the experts, whether drawn from 
academic life or from chambers of commerce, on the 
necessity for a liberation of trade ; and for at least as long 
the Governments, often consisting of exactly the same 
sort of people, have been equally unanimous in doing the 
opposite. This has not been due to any fault in logic on 
the one side or to any overdose of sin or stupidity on the 
other. It has simply been due to the fact that the experts 
have been prescribing for one world and the Governments 
have been acting in another. It is right that the principles 
of trade for a stable, peaceful world should be refurbished. 
It is also right that some thought should be given to the 
course to be pursued in other contingencies. 

_ The most obvious of these other contingencies will arise 
in the period immediately after the war. Many of the 
United Nations will be devastated or despoiled, all will 
be dislocated. Great Britain will have escaped with com- 
paratively little physical destruction, but since the accidents 
of. war have led the British Treasury to assume the 
financial responsibility for large portions of other countries’ 
real war efforts, we shall be substantially impoverished. It 
is quite clear that the transition from war to peace, and the 
adjustment, for Great Britain and other countries, to a 
new equilibrium of imports and exports, cannot be 
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achieved by the processes of the open market and the free 

fluctuations of the world price-level. On the contrary, very 
direct and possibly drastic methods will be needed. It will 

be the British endeavour to accomplish these adjustments. 

by methods of trade and negotiation as closely similar as 

may be. possible to those that would be prescribed in a 

code of fair conduct. It is certainly true that no strong-arm 

methods will avail for long if British products are not 

competitive in price and quality. But much will depend 

on the response of the outside world. To say that Britain 
will not be able to import unless other countries will 

buy British exports is not a challenge ; it is a plain state- 
ment of fact. But it remains to be seen whether other 
countries, especially those that will be enriched by the war,. 
will draw the obvious conclusions about their own 
behaviour without more direct reminders and more specific 
illustrations of the force of logic. 

There is, however, no difference in principle over this. 
transition period. By universal agreement, it is an excep- 
tion from the more permanent prescriptions. Nor, perhaps, 
will there be any difficulty over the length of the transition. 
period. The experts’ plan seems to envisage three years, 
which is quite certainly too short ; but in his speech in the 
House of Lords on Tuesday, Lord Keynes referred to it 
as “of uncertain duration.” But the transition from war 
to peace is by no means the only possible set of circum- 
stances in which the world will not be sane, peaceful and 
stable. On the contrary, much the same situation will 
inevitably arise whenever any major trading country 
allows itself to suffer a depression. It will soon be possible 
to judge whether or not the British Government's pro- 
posals for reasonable stability of employment give promise 
of being adequate and effective. But nothing is known of 
full employment policies in other countries ; and in some 
the trend of opinion is away from any conscious economic 
management. The Report on “ World Trade ” holds that 
“a free and abundant flow of trade offers the greatest 
safeguard of stability.” If this means that a flow of trade 
that is both free and abundant is an aid to stability, it 1s. 
obviously true. But if it means (as the context would 
suggest) that the mere leaving free of international trade 
will make it abundant, it is obviously wrong. In inter- 
national trade no more than in domestic economics will 
the mere absence of initiative and direction produce con- 
ditions of abundance. In a complex industrial society 
such as ours slumps are things that certainly will happen 
unless they are prevented. It is the purest common- 
sense that those countries that are taking effective steps. 
to prevent depressions within their own borders should 
be allowed to protect themselves and to join together to 
protect each other against the “ import of unemployment ” 
from other countries that have either neglected their duty 
or have been unsuccessful in their efforts. _ 

This is the crux of the question. Will the contemplated 
arrangements allow Great Britain to join with other like- 
minded nations in measures designed to maintain their 
mutual trade in the event of depression elsewhere—and 
will it be allowed to do so, not merely in a short transition 
period, but indefinitely? On this vital point, Lord Keynes 
sought on Tuesday to be reassuring. He appeared to main- 
tain, in answer to Lord Balfour of Burleigh, that reciprocal 
arrangements between pairs of countries to maintain their 
mutual trade—the example given was of New Zealand 
undertaking to spend on British manufactures the proceeds 
of butter sales in the United Kingdom—would be 
permissible if they were voluntary on both sides and 
involved no blocking. If this is accepted by the Americans, 
it is a point of the most capital importance. 


The essential point still in doubt is a simple one. Is the 
theory of international trade adjusted to the new doctrine 
of full employment? But simple though this is, it is nearly 
always misunderstood or misrepresented. It really serves 
no useful purpose to characterise as Schachtians or 
autarkists those who raise these very crucial questions. 
For the experts may draft and the Governments may sign 
a score of plans ; but if they come to be believed to stand 
between any country and the prevention of mass unemploy- 
ment, they will infallibly go the way of the gold standard. 
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Good Europeans ? 


7S are. some occasions which seem in every sense 
designed to be the framework of some historic 
utterance. This week’s debate on foreign policy in the 
House of Commons was such a one. Here on the eve 
of the liberation of Europe the leaders of Britain had 
the opportunity to tell the peoples of Europe the ideals 
and purposes for which the Allied armies would fight, 
to appeal for their co-operation in peace as well as war, 
and to give them a heartening message of goodwill and 
friendship on the eve of the terrible ordeal into which, 
through the process of liberation itself, they will be 
plunged. This was a time to speak for Britain. 

Yet Mr Churchill did not take this opportunity. Not 
even his most fervent admirer could call his opening of 
the debate an historic speech. It was instead yet another 
progress report, another tour d’horizon in which a great 
many current problems were touched on and discussed 
and from which no broad picture or general statement 
of British policy emerged. Listeners were left to build 
what they could from the fragments. Only on the question 
of a world council did Mr Churchill give any reference 
to the larger perspectives of foreign policy, and here he 
only repeated what has already been many times under- 
lined, that there must be a Council and it must command 
adequate force to keep the peace. Otherwise the only 
principle enunciated was a purely pragmatic one. 

At this time, in policy and in war, our objective is 
the same—namely, to beat the enemy as soon as possible. 
And I am not aware of any action or of any studied 
inaction for which His Majesty’s Government is respon- 
sible that has not been directly related to this single and 
dominant purpose. 

Within the limits imposed by this principle, Mr 
Churchill had a number of interesting things to tell the 
House. Turkey, out of excessive caution, has refused 
either to enter the war or grant the Allies use of its 
bases. Now, Mr Churchill said bluntly, it was too late 
for the Turks to be of much service. The Balkans could 
be conquered without them, and they must not now 
expect a particularly .good place at the peace conference. 
From Greece he reported the good news of M. Pap- 
andreou’s success and the likelihood of restoring unity 
to the Greeks. From Jugoslavia he gave the news that 
King Peter, in reforming his Government, would break 
with General Mikhailovitch, who had been himself in- 
active and some of whose subordinates had actively helped 
the Axis. Mr Churchill hinted that this change might lead 
to the restoration of Jugoslav unity. Turning to Italy, 
he referred favourably to the formation of Marshal 
Badoglio’s new Government, and declared that after the 
war the people would be free to choose their own form 
of democratic government. 


I emphasise the word democratic, because it is quite 
clear that we shall not allow any form of Fascism to be 
restored or set up in any country with whom we have 
been at war. . 

From Poland, Mr Churchill could report no progress, 
save his belief that the Russians and Poles are not so 
divided as they seem on the surface. Finally, in the case 
of France, he announced that General de Gaulle was 
coming to London to visit him, but that neither Britain 
nor the United States could give his Government full 
recognition. The reason was given with astonishing blunt- 
ness. There can be no recognition 


because we are not sure that it [the National Committee] 
represents the French nation as the Governments of 
Britain and the USA and the Soviet represent their 
countries. 


Such, with one important exception, was Mr Churchill’s 
tour d’horizon. It does not tell either the British people 
or their Continental allies very much about future British 
policy. It cannot be said that it sounds a trumpet or sets 
beacons ablaze. Like so much in British diplomacy 
recently, it is temporary and military and expedient. Yet 
it is possible to trace one coherent line through the different 
negotiations. Nearly all the problems touched on by Mr 
Churchill concerned Governments, their representative or 
non-representative character and the extent to which this 
affected British recognition. The French Committee is not 
to be recognised because it is not “ representative.” The 
Greek government has overcome its crisis by coming to 
represent all the sectors of Greek opinion and action. 
The Jugoslav Government is being reorganised towards 
the same end. In Italy, the people are to choose their 
democratic government freely, and after the war neither 
Germany, nor Italy, nor Hungary, nor Roumania, nor 
Bulgaria, nor Finland, is to be permitted to set up a 
fascist regime. Can we then assume that British policy 
is committed to a rebirth of free constitutional govern- 
ment in Europe and that all its weight will be thrown into 
the scale on the side of genuinely popular and representa- 
tive governments? If that were so, then undoubtedly 
Britain could play a great part in post-war Europe, giving 
precept and example both in political freedom and in 
economic progressiveness. Is it possible to conclude, from 
the scattered references in Mr Churchill’s speech, that this 
is the direction in which British policy is moving? 

It might be, were it not for the quite inexplicable refer- 
ences to Spain. In a speech made to the world on the 
eve of the greatest joint operation in history, Mr Churchill 
spent a good quarter of his time talking about neutral 
Spain. Now it may be that there is some vital if obscure 
military reason why, at this particular moment, the Prime 
Minister should be at such pains to mollify General 
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Franco. But if Spain is to help the Allies in the Second 
Front, it would surely be quite impolitic to give the enemy 
the least suggestion of it. And if Spain is not helping the 
Allies or about to help the Allies, why devote such ful- 
some praise to its leaders? If this is not military and 
expedient, then what is it? “I am here to-day,” said Mr 
Churchill, “ to speak kindly words of Spain.” He certainly 
did ; but why? : 

Mr Churchill is grateful to Spain, first, for not fighting 
the Allies, and, secondly, for coming to the recent agree- 
ment over Nazi agents, Tangier and wolfram. He is so 
grateful that he looks forward to increasingly friendly 
relations and to “extremely fruitful trade” with Spain 
after the war, and hopes that it will be a bulwark of 
peace in the Mediterranean. And obviously it is to this 
Spain, to Franco’s Spain, that he refers. He had nothing 
but hard words for those who attacked Franco, and went 
out of his way to say that the government of Spain was 
a matter for Spaniards to decide. It is very difficult to 
make sense of the episode or to fit it into a rational 
framework. Why should Britain be grateful to a non- 
belligerent ally of Hitler because it was shrewd enough 
not to make Italy’s mistake? It may have been a great 
convenience to us that Spain did not stab us in the back 
IN 1940, 1941 or 1942; but Spain did not practise caution 
for the love of the British, and it is hard to see why 
Turkey should be blamed for caution at one end of the 
Mediterranean and Spain praised for it at the other. The 
wolfram agreement is niggardly compared with Turkey’s 
complete ban on chrome. Yet Turkey got “blunt” not 
kindly words. 

Spain has not been neutral. Until this year, its Fourth 
Arm of propaganda has been entirely at Germany’s dis- 
posal and has done the Allies some harm in South 
America. With Russia, Spain has been unofficially at war, 
and it is sheer quibbling to say that just because the 
Blue Division was not fighting Britain in North Africa, 
Spain was not ranged among its enemies. The Hungarians 
have not fought the British ; nor have the Finns. Yet, 
because of their attack on Russia, Britain is at war with 
both. At a moment when Russian confidence in Britain’s 
intentions is a vital factor in the strategy of war and 
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peace, it is very curious procedure to give only a glancing 
reference to Russia’s part, but four columns of quite 
extravagantly kindly words to Russia’s enemy. = 

It is not only ill-judged in itself, it throws suspicion on 
all the more liberal passages in the speech. Mr Churchill 
admitted openly that he thought Fascism a cause of war. 
If in Italy, why not in Spain? The British know that it 
is not their business to impose a Government on Spain, 
but they are at a loss to understand why they should 
pretend to like this one, or why the French Committee 


should be thought so much less representative than a - 


Government which had to fight a three-year civil war 
with massive foreign help to get into power at all. Since 
all the rest of Mr Churchill’s speech was about free and 
representative government, would it not have been tactful 
to leave General Franco out? af a 

Finally—and this is by far the most serious criticism— 
can anyone maintain that this is the time to praise and 
double-praise a neutral and hostile European government? 
The invasion will come any day now. Presumably it will 
not lie through Spain. It is not the people of Spain who 
will struggle and suffer. It is not the Spanish Army that 
will be fighting by Britain’s side. It is not on the loyalty 
and steadfastness of Franco that the British will have to 
rely. What of Holland? What of Belgium? What of 
Norway? Above all, what of France? Was it really right 
to devote so many words to Spain and none at all to the 
sacrifice and devotion of the resisting peoples? If Mr 
Churchill had addressed to France and the French Com- 
mittee one tithe of the effusions he devoted to .Spain, 
every Frenchman would have faced the coming of British 
troops with warmer hopes and readier friendship. Of all 
the peoples in Europe at this decisive hour, the Spaniards 
are probably the least important. Thus Mr Churchill did 
not only miss a great historic occasion. It may well be 
that he also made a great historic mistake. The future of 
Europe will be decided by the fighting of the next months. 
Propaganda will be a factor not to be despised in the total 
conflict ; and it must be regretfully recorded that on the 
eve of invasion, Britain’s Captain General has sent out 
his forces to meet their allies with the wrong words 
ringing in their ears. 


Reparations and Recovery 


T is difficult for the countries which have escaped 

invasion to imagine the state of devastation and 
economic collapse to which their continental allies have 
been reduced by the German war machine. Russia 
is the supreme example of the sufferings and losses of 
this war, but by the end of the war the other European 
nations may have suffered quite as bitterly. It is not 
surprising that their approach to post-war problems is 
dominated by two ideas—the speediest possible recon- 
struction of their shattered economy and the ruthless 
punishment of the German aggressor. 

These two desires tend to be fused together in a single 
policy of reparations. The Germans are responsible for 
the damage and the Germans must therefore make the 
damage good. The experience of the last war has made 
the nations rather chary of financial reparations. In its 
stead, the vogue is for physical reparations. There have 
been suggestions that the economic structure of Germany 
should be broken down, its factories dismantled and the 
machines despatched to the Allies to make up for the 
destruction of their own industrial capacity. The Russians 
have officially discussed, and may even have officially pro- 
. posed, a scheme for mobilising a very large percentage of 
. Germany’s adult men to work in forced labour units in 
all the territories they have devastated. 

Although these suggestions are not yet very precise, 
their direction is obvious, and it is extremely important 
at this early stage to disentangle the issues and make it 
perfectly clear that restitution and punishment are not 
the same thing and may easily be contradictory. Strong 
as the desire of Germany’s victims must be to see 


justice done and punishment imposed, their desire as 
ordinary men and women is still more to get bread into 
their mouths and a roof over their heads and to see 
orderly conditions of work and trade restored. There can 
be no question that after the first mood of victory has 
passed, the desire for recovery will be more widespread 
than the desire for vengeance and punishment. It would be 
politically dishonest to offer people the economic punish- 
ment of Germany as a means of Allied economic recon- 
struction, when every experienced statesman and business- 
man and economist knows that most forms of economic 
punishment delay the return of prosperity and the 
restoration of nofmal economic life. 

Let us imagine that the most extreme forms of economic 
punishment are imposed and that Germans are sent in 
forced labour gangs to work in France, in Norway, in 
the Balkans, in Siberia, and that the German industrial 
system is systematically broken up and transferred else- 
where. This would mean that in the heart of Europe 
70 million people would be condemned -to so low 2 
standard of living that they could make no contribution 
either as buyers or sellers to the recovery of European 
prosperity. The fact that they include the most disciplined 
and one of the most skilled labour forces in the world 
would increase the general loss in economic well-being. 
To suppose that the withdrawal from production of so 
great a productive machine could have any but disastrous 
consequences for its neighbours—and, indeed, for people 
with low living standards the world over—is so obvious 
that it is hard to understand how cheerfully some dis- 
tinguished spokesmen seem-to envisage the prospect. Or, 
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sary to repeat the experience of the last peace in order 
to learn all over again that financial reparations are a 
disruptive force in the economy of the receiving nation. 
Nor are the extreme varieties of “ physical reparation ” 
much better. Forced labour is notoriously the most un- 
productive and the most wasteful form of labour, and to 
dismantle old factories and to transfer worn-out plant 
could only be justified as a counsel of despair, if there 
were no other way of i ood the Allies’ losses. 
Besides, it is not possible to divorce the economic effects 
of a faulty reparations policy from its long-term political 
consequences. A nation of 70 million people deprived 
of their means of livelihood are not likely to recover any 
political stability. The policy is perhaps conceivable only 
as part of a plan of total and detailed control and super- 
vision of Germany by the Allies, lasting one or two 
generations. It may be that the United Nations are ready 
for this. Everything in their past history suggests that 
they are not. It is the old problem of designing a policy 
which will be practical not only in the hour of victory 
but fifteen years after the peace. 

Does this mean, then, that the two chief and perfectly 
legitimate desires of the ravaged countries—recovery for 
themselves and punishment for Germany—must go un- 
satisfied? Such an outcome would be so flagrant a devia- 
tion from justice that the Allies would be compelled to 
reject it. A plea for sanity on the question of reparations 
is not a plea for disappointing Germany’s victims whilst 
sparing Germany itself. It is simply an attempt to keep 
recovery and punishment in two separate categories and 
to prevent punitive policies directed against Germany 
from baulking all hope of rapid economic recovery among 
the Allies. Naturally, the devastated nations must receive 
help in rebuilding their economic system, but it should 
be real help, not illusory help such as forced labour gangs 
or reparations paid out of loans from the richer Allies. 
It should be possible for some definite period, say five 
or ten years, to give especially favourable trade advan- 
tages to Hitler’s chief victims. Commercial treaties might 
include “ most devastated nation” clauses. The contribu- 
tions that can be demanded from the Germans will be 
much larger if they are allowed to continue to work an 
industrial economy from which to make that contribu- 
tion. For example, the Allies could, perhaps, devise a 
scheme to keep the German people at their present 
standard of living for a three- or five-year period and 
to divert the surplus which now goes jnto armaments 
to the making of capital goods for the devastated nations. 
Russia would get far-more out of the delivery of machine 
tools, precision instruments, tractors and cars turned out 
under mass production conditions in German ex-war 
factories than by carting off Germans to work in 
Russia. A policy of diverting German output to 
capital goods for the devastated areas would entail 
Allied control and Allied occupation. For this reason 
if for no other, it would have to be limited to a definite 
period of years. 

The essential thing in any thinking on the subject of 
reparations is to preserve a sense of logic and realism. 
There is no reason why emotion and a passion for 
justice should be excluded. Indeed, they cannot be. The 
German people bear the heaviest measure of collective 
guilt of any nation in history. An outraged Europe 
demands justice, and to refuse it would invite disastrous 
results. But justice must be tempered with reason. When 
it is so tempered, three principles suggest themselves. 
The first is that all things change with time. For example, 
it is foolish to argue, in general terms, for or against a 
“severe” or a “lenient” peace. To suppose that the 
Allied peoples can love the Germans as their brothers 
On the very morrow of the war would be as absurd as to 
suppose that democracies will be willing indefinitely to 
shoulder the very heavy burdens of policing and adminis- 
tration that a severe peace would entail. Clearly, the peace 
should be planned to be severe at first and less rigorous 
later. To keep the German people at a condition of 
economic disadvantage for five years, consuming only half 
of what they produce and surrendering the rest to their 
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to turn to more specific examples, it is surely not neces- 


former victims, is reasonable. To inflict permanent im- 
poverishment on them is not. Reparation can be pursued 
by the Allied Governments without any consideration for 
the German people’s welfare for just as long as the Allied 
peoples have no consideration for the German people’s 
feelings—but for no longer. Penal servitude for five years 
is as severe a sentence as can be enforced. 

The second principle is that, even within the preliminary 
period of maximum severity, it would be foolish to pursue 
the economic punishment of Germany in such a way that 
it entailed the economic punishment of the Allies them- 
selves. In short, it is right to transfer to the Allies the 
command over such wealth as Germany possesses. But 
to insist on transferring the wealth itself may, in most 
cases, mean to destroy it. 

The third principle is that, since the supreme objective . 
is to prevent the Germans from making war, not to make 
them poor as an object in itself, precedence should be 
given to the political over the economic. This has reper- 
cussions both in German and in Allied psychology. There 
is a limit to the amount of disability that the democratic 
Allies will be willing, after the first few years, to impose 
on the Germans. And since every disability imposed 
requires an effort of policing, there is an even clearer 
limit to the amount of disabilities that the Allies will be 
willing to go on enforcing. This being so, let us by all 
means concentrate our energies upon the enforcement of 
disarmament, with only such economic disabilities as are 
incontestably necessary for that end. And, at the German 
end, since no peace can be permanent to which the German 
people have a permanent objection, it is surely the path | 
of wisdom to limit their lasting grievances to those 
to which they might conceivably become reconciled. 
There is a chance of the Germans settling down under 
military discrimination, if they are not at the same time 
deprived of their means of livelihood. But to combine 
economic impoverishment with military inequality is to 
make the German problem for ever insoluble. 
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_ NOTES 


Towards Rome 


OF 


Kesselring’s long overdue withdrawal towards Rome 
seems now to be in full swing. A week after the fall of 
Cassino and the breach of the “Gustav Line” by the 
Allies, the “Hitler Line” has been cut in two by the 
Canadian advance to the Melfa Valley. In the coastal 
sector, Terracina has been taken by the Americans. After 
a series of alternating thrusts, and after much probing of 
the enemy’s defences, his weakest spot seems now to have 
-been found in the coastal region, where the German 
withdrawal has been deepest so far. It looks, indeed, as 
if Kesselring intended to retreat on his right flank, while 
using his left flank in the mountains around the Liri 
Valley as a fixed pivot, though the prospect that this pivot, 
too, may soon be unhinged by the Allies looks very likely 
at the time of writing. Kesselring’s right flank is depen- 
dent for its supplies on the Via Appia, which is also the 
only convenient road for retreat. It is against this road 
that the main Allied thrust from the Anzio beach-head is 
directed. The Americans here have closely approached 
Via Appia on a fairly wide sector to the south-east of 
Cisterna, while the British attack across the Molletta seems 
designed to secure the flank of the American thrust. The 
chances of an interception of Kesselring’s retreating right 
flank are very good indeed ; and the Germans, it is to be 
hoped, will now learn how premature their sneers about 
‘the Anzio failure have been. The time has not yet come 
to try to unravel the riddle of the Italian campaign since 
its outset, or to analyse all the considerations that have 
dictated the prolonged lull there. Now that the lull has 
finally come to a close, the possibilities of the Allied pincer- 
moves from the mainland and the beach-head are obvious. 
The superiority of General Alexander’s forces over 
those of Kesselring is still partly veiled by the advan- 
tages which the lie of the land offers to the defender. The 
Allied soldiers have already learned to reduce those ad- 
vantages by a highly original co-ordination of weapons 
and men, In the attack infantry is accompanied and pro- 
tected by tanks, a method which is very helpful in these 
conditions, but which obviously does not make full use 
of the mobility and striking power of the tank. Even so, 
Kesselring’s shortage of reserves has already compelled 
him to shift forces from one sector to another somewhat 
nervously. 


* x *x 


Full Employment 


The event of the week has been the Prime Minister’s 
statement on foreign policy, which is"discussed in an 
article on page 703. Another, and in the long run no less 
important, event was the publication of the Government’s 
proposals for a full employment policy, which appeared 
too late to be discussed here. Plainly, however, the problem 
of providing work for all willing citizens when the war is 
over was much occupying the minds of Members of Parlia- 
men in both Houses during this week’s economic debates. 
In the House of Commons, in the discussion of the Finance 
Bill, the extreme sceptical view was stated by Sir Herbert 
Williams, who described the project of full employment 
as “ unutterable nonsense.” His argument was that we would 
obviously be unable to “finance ” the postwar social re- 
forms that have already been suggested ; and by a strange 
perversion of thought he seemed to include full employ- 
ment as one of these reforms rather than, as it should be, 
a means of bringing them about. In the House of Lords, 
_Lord Keynes was, in effect, replying, in his defence of the 
expert monetary plan, to critics in the House of Commons 
whose doubts had been mainly aroused by the fear that, 
if these currency commitments were accepted, we and 
other countries might be inhibited from pursuing the 
policies of economic expansion and the trade arrangements 
which would be necessary for a full employment pro- 
gramme to be carried out. Although there is much acri- 
monious controversy about all these topics there is, neverthe- 
less, a very broad underlying agreement in the country about 
what the objectives of postwar policy should. be, and full 
employment is both one of the objectives and a condition 
of the others. From this consensus three main problems 
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seem to emerge. The first is the problem of devising the 
best ways and means of preventing either idle resources 
or fluctuations in investment or consumers’ demand. The 
second is the parallel problem of ensuring that full 
employment is also the most productive employment pos- 
sible, because upon productivity depends, as the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer suggested on Tuesday, the level of the 
standard of living ; capital as well as labour must be fully 
employed, skill and machine power as well as manpower. 
The third problem is the one which Sir Herbert Williams, 
behind his lack-logic, really had in mind, namely, the 
problem of reconciling the measures necessary for pro- 
viding full employment with freedom of choice for entre- 
preneurs, workers and consumers. Sir William Beveridge 
at any rate, who has finished but not published his own plan 
for full employment, believes that this reconciliation can 
be made. 


x * x 


The Tax Outlook 


This week’s debate on the Finance Bill was very 
properly concerned in the main with the present state and 
future prospects of taxation. Almost nothing that was new 
was said. The Financial Secretary to the Treasury, who 
moved the Bill’s second reading, drew the attention of the 
Commons and of the world to the increase from one third 
to more than one half in the proportion of expenditure 
covered by taxation during the war years. Most Members 
who spoke were concerned, as was the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, who replied, with the chances of relief from 
taxation when the war is over. In particular, a plea was 
made for the utmost adjustment of direct taxation in order 
to encourage industrial enterprise and development. Sur- 
prisingly perhaps, little or nothing was said about the 
obvious need to cut down indirect taxation radically pari 
passu with the return of consumers’ goods. Sir John 
Anderson offered little hope of any abarement of the tax 
burden immediately after the war. He pointed out that 
expenditure would remain high while the stock of goods 
would still be scanty, with a persisting danger of inflation. 
“Priorities, high and low, will have to be part of the 
Government’s policy and administrative equipment.” On 
the other hand he stated explicitly—this was the most 
specific part of his speech—that a first objective of postwar 
policy would be toc reduce taxation as soon as it would be 
economically and financially wise to do so. Probably the best 
that was hoped for by: most MPs was the eventual re- 
duction of income tax from Ios. to about 7s. in the £, with 
a very drastic cut in indirect taxes—which is indeed essen- 
tial. Direct taxes are based upon ability to pay, while in- 
direct taxes are not, and the normal aim will be to en- 
courage consumption—when the goods are available—not 
to discourage it. At the best the level of taxation is likely 
to remain high, compared with past experience, and the 
net of the tax collector will continue to be cast more widely 
than in the past. The test of the high tax system will be the 
contribution made by Government spending to national 
security, efficiency and the standard of living; and there 
is a deal to be said for considering the project of 
Lady Rhys Williams, taken up by the Liberal Party, to 
bring the personal outgoings of taxation and social security 
contributions into a single system with the personal in- 
goings of tax allowances, family allowances and other 
social security payments. 


x * * 


Greek Unity 


After a period of desperate crisis, the negotiations 
between the various Greek parties at Mount Lebanon have 
been brought to an unexpected and most successful con- 
clusion. All parties have agreed upon a common pro- 
gramme of action, and on certain broad principles which 
must underlie it. All Greek military forces are to be unified 
and strong discipline restored. All parties denounced the 
mutiny, and agreed that those responsible must be punished. 
Inside Greece, all the guerilla movements are also to be 
unified, and, as soon as possible, developed into regular 
armed forces. Politics are to be rigidly excluded in the army 
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and the guerilla movement. A National Government repre- 
senting all parties will be formed presumably under M. 
Papandreou, and the future constitution of the economic 
and social framework in Greece will be left to the decision 
of the sovereign people. Meanwhile, however, the maximum 
amount of personal security and liberty are to be guaranteed 
to individual citizens. This agreement is so obviously the 
ideal solution to the dilemma which exists in many 
occupied countries that one may ask whether its example 
might not be helpful in the case of Jugoslavia. Such an 
agreement ought to be the aim both of King Peter and 
Marshal Tito. It ought to be the commonly pursued policy 
of Britain, America and Soviet Russia. Neither Jugoslavia 
nor its neighbours stand to gain by the possibility of civil 
war, and a movement of national unity is the only guarantee 
that the passage from war to peace will not be too turbulent. 
It is, however, difficult to see at this stage how such a 
reconciliation can be brought about, for conditions in the 
two countries have not much more than a superficial re- 
semblance. The Greek Government has displayed more 
understanding than the Jugoslav, and King George has 
more fully recognised that his return must depend upon the 
popular will. The Greek Government, too, is not affiliated 
in any special way with any one of the resisting groups, and 
the status of some local Greek Mikhailovitch has not proved 
a stumbling block to better relations. In Greece, too, there 
are no racial divisions for the Germans to expioit. But the 
chief difference lies in the scale of the movements and of the 
fighting. Comparatively speaking, the guerillas have not 
fought very much. It follows that their groups and move- 
ments are fairly small and weak. The EAM has been more 
rigidly Communist than Tito’s Army of Liberation, and has, 
therefore, had little chance to become a genuine national 
movement. Indeed, the representatives of EAM found them- 
selves completely isolated at the Conference, and were 
bitterly attacked for splitting the resistance movement by 
their extremism Marshal Tito’s more moderate approach 
has won him nationally wider support, and he speaks with 
an authority that no one of the guerilla groups in Greece 
can claim. In a word, it has never come in Greece to a 
direct conflict between two competing centres of authority 
and only if both sides in Jugoslavia were ready to coms 
promise on their claim to exclusive leadershin would any 
sort of reconciliation on Greek lines be likely to take place. 


Mr Churchill’s speech suggests that there is now some hope 
of this. R 


Double Pressure on Bulgaria 


Among all the satellites of Germany, Bulgaria appears 
to be in the best position to respond to the recent Allied 
appeal to break away. Bulgaria is not occupied by the Wehr- 
macht ; and the Germans would probably think twice before 
occupying the country, even if political trouble was coming 
from Sofia. The Wehrmacht’s chief preoccupation in the 
Balkans now is the defence of Roumania and Hungary ; a 
further dispersal of forces to the south of the Danube 
would be a liability. Yet the ruling circles in Sofia 
have so far shown little disposition to make any 
drastic decision, and have been content to keep forma) 
neutrality towards Russia, hoping that this will serve them 
as a reinsurance against the consequences of defeat. The 
hope must also have lingered in Sofia that after the war 
Russian diplomacy will find itself confronted with the old 
dilemma—inherent in all Slavophil or Panslav - policies— 
of whether to support the Serbs or the Bulgars ; and that 
the Bulgars may still be able to turn that dilemma to their 
advantage. The Russians, however, have now given a blunt 
warning to the Bulgarian Government that they, at any 
rate, have no illusions about the meaning of this sort of 
neutrality. The Bulgarian port, Varna, has become 
Germany’s main naval base in the Black Sea, now that 
Odessa is in Russian hands, and Constanza has come within 
the range of Russian bombers. In such conditions the time 
for somewhat vague sermons on Slav and Orthodox soli- 
darity has gone, and there are several strong reports that an 
early rupture of relations between Russia and Bulgaria is 
likely. What effect this threat will have remains to be 
seen. The Germans have apparently replied to it with some 
counter pressure which resulted in a crisis in Bozhilov’s 
Government. There have been conflicting reports from Sofia. 
Some have spoken about Bozhilov’s resignation, while 
others claim that he is still in office. What makes the rulers 
of Sofia. still stick to their alliance with Germany at this 
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late stage of the war is the certainty that Allied victory will 
entail the loss of the Jugoslav and Greek territories acquired 
by Bulgaria. Apart from this, Sofia’s more “astute” poli- 
ticians, who see the inevitable coming, still prefer to play 
for time and to postpone decision until the first results of 
the Allied summer offensivs become apparent. 


* * ™ * 
Balkan-Soviet Federation? 


German propaganda has recently discovered “docu- 
ments ” about a sinister Russian plot to set up a federation 
of Soviet states in the Balkans. The discovery can be dis- 
missed with the smile which most of Dr. Goebbels’ recent 
inventions evoke. Russia’s policy in the Balkans has shown 
little tendency to apply the old programme of Sovietisation, 
and still less disposition to support regional federations. No 
doubt Moscow is anxious to spread its influence in the 
Balkan countries, just as the Russian diplomacy was under 
Nicholas the First, Alexander the Second, Alexander the 
Third, and Nicholas the Second. In the second half of the 
last century two trends clashed in Russia’s Balkan policy. 
One aimed at establishing a direct Russian protectorate over 
a Balkan federation. The other was satisfied with looser forms 
of political and spiritual influence. The more moderate trend 
won the upper hand in the Tsars’ inner councils, and ex- 
tremist claims were left to the world of dreams cultivated by 
unofficial Panslavist propagandists. In theory it is possible 
that the old conflict of these Balkan policies may in one 
form or another have reappeared in Moscow. But all the 
evidence available suggests that Stalin, like Gorchakov before 
him, has decided in favour of the more moderate trend. 
This is not to say that Russia is not striving tenaciously to 
strengthen and expand its influence in the Balkans. But in 
doing so it seems to support the separatists there rather 
than the unifiers. The slogan of a Balkan-Soviet federation 
was originally raised by the Comintern soon after the 
Russian Revolution. While the Soviet part of that pro- 
gramme met with not too ready a response from the peasant 
masses of the Balkans, the appeal of the federative pro- 
gramme was rather strong. Although Russia is not now 
making use of it, it is still an open question whether the 
peoples of the Balkans, though not their dynasties, would not 
welcome the prospect of a Balkan federation after this war. 


* * * 


The Supply of Doctors 


Whatever form the new national health service eventu- 
ally takes, it is generally recognised that, like the new educa- 
tion service, it will be handicapped for some time by a 
shortage of practitioners. The problem for the medical pro- 
fession, as for the teaching profession, is to obtain a great 
number of new recruits without lowering their quality. In 
fact, it is not enough to prevent the quality of the new 
generation of medical students from deteriorating. The 
planning committee pf the Royal College of Physicians, in 
its report on medical education, states that the intellectual 
and personal qualities of the average medical student of to- 
day are already not good enough, and should be raised. 
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There are probably many reasons why. the standard has 
fallen, but one of the most important is the present structure 
of medical education, which presents to the student an over- 
loaded and unintegrated curriculum requiring at least five 
years and generally seven years’ study. The time and ex- 
pense of qualifying prevent many from entering the profes- 
sion, and in addition the best science students tend to turn 
away in despair from the unsystematic conglomeration of 
facts which makes up medical education to-day. The report 
of the Committee of the Royal College of Physicians, there- 
fore, recommends, first, a widening of the field of selection 
in order to improve the average standard of the student ; 


and, secondly, a drastic overhaul of medical education itself. 


For the former, it suggests a system of selection based on 
ability, character and personality, by a small board elected 
by the university or medical school. The committee has 
not realised fully the implications of selection by personal 
interviews, which, if it were to be done on the lines of the 
selection of Army officers, would involve a considerable 
amount of organisation and personnel, and which, under- 
taken haphazardly, could lead to entirely mistaken accept- 
ances and rejections on the basis of personal likes and 
dislikes. 


* * . * 


‘Medical Education 


The suggestions of the Committee of the Royal College 
of Physicians for the reform of medical education are on 
much sounder ground than those for the selection of candi- 
dates. The progress of medicine has far outstripped the 
methods of learning and teaching it. The old system has 
perforce been modified, but each modification has only in- 
creased the student’s burden without attempting to train 
his mind. The result is that he no longer “walks the 
hospital,” but staggers under an increasing load from de- 
partment to department—the committee states no less than 
fourteen—until he has passed his final examination, when he 
dumps his load and begins to learn, and practise, medicine. 
The committee’s main recommendation, therefore, for the 
reform of medical education is that far more time should be 
spent in teaching principle and method, and in developing 
the student’s judgment. For this it proposes that under- 
graduate training should be designed for doctors as a whole, 
and that the acquisition of the detailed knowledge required 
by the different specialties should be a matter for post- 
graduate study. Moreover, it urges co-ordination and inte- 
gration, not only between the clinical and preclinical stages, 
but also between the different divisions of clinical teaching. 
At present, medical education is largely in the hands of 
specialists in each department who lecture and demonstrate 
on their cases. There is little or no attempt to place these 
specialties in relation to medicine as a whole, and the com- 
mittee proposes that the teachers of the different specialties 
should meet together to present their views in front of the 
student. This raises the question of the reform of the 
teachers. The committee recognises that its proposals would 
add to the clinical teachers’ already heavy burdens, and it 
recommends that they should be paid for their teaching and 
hospital work, But more than this is needed. Clinical teach- 
ing should become a specialty of its own, for the practising 
specialist rarely has the time to undertake the study and 
thought required of the teacher even if, as is rarely the 
case, he has the teacher’s temperament. 


* x * 


All Clear ? 


__ With uncommon wisdom Mr Aneurin Bevan has de- 
cided to sign off for the time being in his contest with 
Mr Greenwood and the rest of the Administrative Com- 
mittee of the Parliamentary Labour Party. Given some 
latitude by the cancellation of the Labour Conference, the 
Administrative Committee, in combination with the 
National Executive of the Labour Party, to whose joint 
deliberations the problem of Party discipline, on Mr 
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Shinwell’s motion, had been referred by the Parliamen- 
tary Labour Party, put Mr Bevan on the spot, by demand- 
ing a written pledge of obedience to standing orders, with 
the alternative of expulsion. As was recorded in The 
Economist last week, Mr Bevan then signed on the dotted 
line. But his first reaction after this compliance was to put 
down a motion for the Parliamentary Labour Party criti- 
cising the way in which the National Executive had been 
allowed to act in a specific matter of the Parliamentary 
Party’s own procedure. Plainly, Mr Bevan was out to get 
some part, at least, of his revenge—though in a far from 
satisfactory way. He has now decided not to go on with 
it, which is sensible of him. Nevertheless, the question im- 
plied in his proposed motion of criticism still stands: 
What is the Labour Party, and who runs it? And this 
continuing query is underlined by the decision of the 
General Council of the Trades Union Congress to take 
steps in the trade unions on account of both Mr Bevan’s 
opposition to Regulation 1a (a) and his strictures upon the 
trade union leaders who have supported it. 


x x x 


Progress in Reconstruction 


When Lord Woolton was appointed to be Minister of 
Reconstruction last November, his prestige was high, be- 
cause of what he was regarded as having done at the 
Ministry of Food, because of his reputation for disin- 
terested strength in the public service and for the exciting 
deeds that were expected to flow from his appointment. 
Before the end of last year second thoughts were wide- 
spread. Broadly the view was, and is, that if Lord Woolton 
is a strong man he is not as able as was expected, and if 
he is an able man, he is much less strong than was 
assumed. The test has been results—in particular, the 
Bill and White Paper to deal with land planning, first 
promised “ after Christmas” and then “ before Whitsun.” 
At the time of writing, with Whitsun uncomfortably close, 
neither has appeared, and though the Bill may still come, 
it is doubtful whether the White Paper will accompany it, 


‘as Lord Woolton has several. times promised to deputations. 


Against this failure, Lord Woolton will, no doubt, set- the 
White Paper on full employment which has been worked 
out under his eye. But it is doubtful, without having seen 
the text, whether the critics, who were once Lord Woolton’s 
strongest supporters, will regard either this White Paper 
or its successor on social security as a vindication of their 
high hopes of six months ago. 


* * 


French Foreign Policy 


The fourth session of the French Consultative 
Assembly, which has now ended, has thrown light on the 
shape of Algiers’ foreign policy. M. Massigli, .the Com- 
missioner for Foreign Affairs, laid down the guiding prin- 
ciples of policy with a clarity and conviction which 
Frenchmen have not been accustomed for many years to 
find in the pronouncements of their Foreign Ministers. 
Some of the points raised have already been discussed. 
M. Massigli stressed, for instance, the disappointment felt 
by Frenchmen because of the incompleteness of the recog- 
nition granted by the Allies to the Algiers administration. 
What he said was fortiter in re but suaviter in modo 
and in no way calculated to intensify feelings of 
xenophobia among Frenchmen. M. Massigli spoke with 
striking confidence in the intrinsic strength of the Algiers 
Government which is able to “wait calmly until reality 
imposes itself upon our friends.” He could point to the trade 
treaties concluded with Spain and Portugal as instances in 
which “ reality ” is already breaking in even upon neutrals 
who are supposed to have more regard for the legitimism 
of Vichy. M. Massigli’s vindication of rrance’s réle in 
Europe culminated in the phrase that “France will either 
be a Great Power again or she will not be anything.” He 
had no doubt that if a Concert of Great Powers were to be 
set up “France would very soon have her place in it.” In 
the meantime, however, France is absent from the Supreme 
Allied councils where decisions vital to her future are being 
taken. M. Massigli insisted on the right of the French 
people to know the terms of armistice, a right—one might 
add—that is partly withheld from public opinion in all 
Allied countries. He was especially outspoken on the terms 
of armistice for Italy. Last January the French protested to 
the Allies against the toleration of King Victor Emmanuel. 
Even now, they still “suspend judgment” on Marshal 
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Badoglio’s new Government, which has not yet repudiated 
the crime of 1940, nor recognised the necessity for a final 
“clearing of accounts” between France and Italy. “ The 
time has therefore not come for reconciliation.” More im- 
portant still, it is inconceivable that armistice terms for 
Germany should be formulated without any consultation 
with France. 


x * x 


Western Union and Eastern Alliance 


What are the positive principles of French foreign 
policy? In the centre of the discussion in the Assembly 
at Algiers there was the “ Western Fringe.” Recent reports 
in the press had spoken about negotiations at Algiers which 
aim at the creation of a customs union comprising France, 
Belgium, Holland and Luxemburg. From M. Massigli’s 
speech it would appear that the discussion had not yet 
gone beyond “thé exchange of general ideas”; but that 
the time had now come to examine the problem more 
closely. M. Auriol went a few steps further and spoke about 
the economic integration not only of the continental mother 
countries of the western fringe, but also of their colonial 
possessions. True, the speakers in the Assembly stressed 
the need to combine with Great Britain. But the discussion 
left the impression that this was regarded as the “next 
stage” for which the western continental countries ought 
first to prepare themselves by agreeing upon their own 
economic integration. In this preparatory stage at least 
Algiers is eager to keep the initiative. The “Western 
Fringe” is one bold line of the new French foreign policy 
as it is taking shape at Algiers. The other, and supple- 
mentary one, is friendship with Russia. M. Massigli was in 
keeping with an old French diplomatic tradition when he 
spoke about 


the links that history as well as geography have woven 
between the two nations placed by fate in the west and in 
the east of Europe. | 


The tradition of the Russo-French Alliance—broken in 1917 


_ and ineffectively and ephemerally upheld in the thirties—has 


now been brought back to life by the re-emergence of Russia 
as a great military Power. It has been additionally strength- 
ened by Russia’s straightforward policy with regard to 
Algiers. Russia had recognised the National Committee as 
the “only representative of French state interests” even 
before the Committee assumed the title of a Provisional 
Government ; and the assumption of the latter title has not 
caused any of those legalistic scruples in Moscow to which 
it has given rise in Washington and seemingly also in Lon- 
don. It is easy to understand the effect of this on French- 
men in whose eyes the problem of recognition has become a 
matter of-national prestige. Members of the Consultative 
Assembly have demanded the conclusion of a 20 years’ 
alliance with Russia on the lines of the Treaty between 
Russia and Britain. 


* * * 


Civil Service Unions 
It is natural that Mr Churchill should not wish to be 


‘troubled with extraneous matters at this time, or to raise 


friction with the Conservative Party. Anything to do with 
the Trades Disputes Act—as was shown last year—tends 
to produce controversy, and the Government may have 
thought it the best course to let sleeping dogs lie. But 
feeling against the Act is growing, not lessening, and both 
the Union of Post Office Workers and the Civil Service 
Clerical Association have at their annual conferences 
renewed their demand for the repeal of Clause 5, which 
disqualifies civil servants from membership of the Civil 
Service if they become also members of a body affiliated to 
the Trades Union Congress. Mr Churchill’s latest letter, 
asking for further delay, has caused resentment, especially 
as the Prime Minister seemed to have accepted the idea of 
purely industrial affiliation. The unions have behaved with 
restraint, since the agitation last summer and Sir Walter 
Citrine’s ill-advised and petulant outburst. They proceeded 


‘constitutionally with their application for affiliation to the 


TUC, and dropped for the time’ being the question of 
political affiliation—which is a far more debatable issue. As 
Mr L. C. White, General Secretary of the CSCA, pointed 
out, there is a marked contrast between the speed with 
which Regulation I AA was brought in, and the delaying 
tactics adopted over Clause 5 of the Trades Disputes Act. 
The Act has nothing to do with the prosecution of the war, 


whereas I AA has. But national unity does not mean one- 
way traffic. 
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Fighting in Northern Italy 


Since the collapse of the Mussolini Government last 
year the Germans have taken over the whole of central 
and northern Italy and developed it simply as a fighting 
base. The parade made of the “Social Fascist Republic ” 
has been no more than a cover for the German armies of 
occupation, and although in the new “Republic” the 
corporate state has been replaced by direct state control 
and direct regimentation of labour on totalitarian lines, the 
real controllers are the “economic commandos of the 
Wehrmacht” and the food and agricultural advisers 
appointed by the Germans. There can be little doubt that 
the German hold on lines of communication and the 
centres of population is complete. It is thus all the more 
remarkable that inside this German base Italian guerillas 
have compelled the German High Command to divert six 
divisions from the critical battle for Rome and to send them 
to suppress the Italian resistance movement. It must, there- 
fore, be on a large scale. In the mountains of Northern 
Italy the conditions for successful guerilla warfare exist. 
The Italians have been helped by the Jugoslav partisans, 
and the proximity of the neutral Swiss frontier is another 
factor making for military confidence. The guerillas are well 
organised, and a military council is apparently to be set 
up in Naples to co-ordinate their activities with 
those of the Allied armies. The Italian resistance move- 
ment in the north. seems to have shown more strength 
and maturity than that of any other country. Here alone 
has there been an effective general strike. Here, too, guerilla 
armies have sprung up. The habit of freedom is, after all, 
not so easy to kill. 


* * * 


Mission to China 


It is no light matter to allow a Vice-President of the 
United States to leave the country. Mr Roosevelt by send- 
ing Mr Wallace to Chungking shows how high a priority 
is set in Washington on China’s problems and China’s 
needs. From the point of view of the war against Japan, the 
mission is very timely. The Chinese armies have recently 
suffered a severe setback in Honan. A defeat cannot but 
have unfortunate repercussions in Chungking, discouraging 
the waverers and reducing somewhat the position of the 
Generalissimo. Mr Wallace’s visit at such a moment will 
ive face to the Chungking Government and once again 
there will be a diplomatic victory to redress the unfavour- 
able military balance. But Mr Wallace is obviously going to 
China to do more than pay a ceremonial visit. Mr Roose- 
velt wishes to find out the state of China “at first hand,” 
and Mr Wallace cannot fail to send a report on some of 
the very serious difficulties which beset the Chinese Govern- 
ment. The chief economic problem is inflation, the chief 
political problem, relations with Russia and with the 
Chinese Communists. Mr Walldce is an idealist, an enemy 
of corruption and a keen supporter of good relations with 
Russia. His report on China’s economic plight will certainly 
deal very firmly with China’s need for self-help, to check 
corruption, to attempt stabilisation and price control, and 
to get rid of the more notorious speculators, however highly 
placed. It may be, too, that he will point out to the Chinese 
Government the advisability of shelving the frontier issue 
in Sinkiang and Mongolia for the time being. The Japanese 
thrust to Loyang, whch menaces equally the Communist 
base at Sian and the backdoor to Chungking, may offer a 
good opportunity for a new attempt to bring the two 
together. If Mr Wallace were to act as an intermediary, he 
could make no better contribution to stabilising the military 
situation in China. 


For the Child’s future — 


consider a 


MAGNA CARTA POLICY 


which affords protection should the 
father die during the child’s minority. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 
FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 


48 Gracechurch Street, London, E.C.3 
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The Nation’s Milk 


Mr Hudson made a good case to Parliament, on Friday 
last week, for the proposed transfer to his department of 
the supervision of milk production on the farm. The 
Minister of Agriulture pointed out that: 


What we must aim at is, not only milk in greater quantities, 
but milk of a very much better quality, milk in which the 
public and the medical profession will have complete faith. 


To get such milk, Mr Hudson is renewing financial 
assistance for tuberculin tested herds, establishing a national 
milk-testing and advisory service, planning to improve the 
quality of dairy bulls and of breeding—and to cap and 
to integrate these measures he asks for the powers of regu- 
lating and inspecting methods of production that now belong 
to local authorities. The question, in this interpretation, is 
one of the national imposition of national standards. But 
there are considerable objections. The chief technical objec- 
tion is that it will take Mr Hudson a long time to collect 
the necessary veterinary and sanitary inspectors. What chiefly 
troubled Parliament was that here was yet another case in 
which the local authorities were to be shorn of yet another 
of their functions—and one that belonged to the field of 
health, which has long been one of their strongest pre- 
rogatives. Local authorities feel themselves to be in danger 
of what one MP described as the “death by the thousand 
cuts.” In the case of milk, it is certain that some local 
authorities have been zealous in inspecting farms, making 
frequent or surprise visits, and that for some time to come 
these areas may be less well cared for under the Ministry. 
It is equally certain that other local authorities have 
shown slackness, and even dereliction of duty, in their 
supervision, to the detriment of the milk sold in towns. 
There is no uniformity in the performances of local authori- 
ties. Probably, the fact of a lack of uniformity is being 
used too frequently nowadays as an argument for centrali- 
sation ; for within limits, it is, of course, an inevitable feature 
of all local government. In this particular case, Mr Hudson 
may again be able to plead that the disparities are too 
great and the service too vital for him to trust to local 
machinery. 


No Change in India 


It is now clear that the release of Mr Gandhi from his 
detention at Poona was not intended to have any political 
significance. Nor has it acquired any such significance since 
he was set free. Mr Amery, whose habit of cautious and 
defensive statement does less than justice to his troubled 
spirit, has said explicitly, in reply to an appeal from a 
number of Labour MP’s, that the release of Mr Gandhi was 
solely on health grounds, and that the reasons for con- 
tinuing to detain the Congress leaders for so long as they 
will not retreat from the attitude taken up two years ago 
are, in his view, as valid as ever. In India, too, Lord 
Wavell has decided to continue the political standstill by 
extending the life of the Council of State and Legislative 
Assembly for another year, making ten in all, twice the 
Council’s normal lease of life and over three times that of 
the Assembly. For the moment, both Mr Amery and the 
Viceroy are waiting for a sign ; and there is, perhaps, some- 
thing of a contradiction in the arguments of the Secretary 
of State for India, since he also asks that, in order to break 
the present deadlock, some gesture should be forthcoming 
from the Congress leaders, whereas, being imprisoned, they 
are not.in fact able either to reconsider their policy in con- 
sultation with their followers or to discuss it with the spokes- 
men of other parties. Meanwhile, moreover, in addition to 
the interest aroused by the plan of the Bombay industrial- 
ists for Indian economic development, whose authors are 








COBDEN CLUB PUBLICATIONS 


Among the recent publications of the Cobden Club (at 
prices from 6d. to 2s. 6d.) are Foreign Policy ; Gold, Silver 
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Economy ; The Moral Case for Free Trade ; The Labour 
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coming to visit this country, there continue to be reports 
that there is in fact a new mood of conciliation, even if 
mainly on cynical (or “ realistic”) grounds, among the rank 
and file of the politically-conscious minority of Indians. But 
one thing seemed almost sure. Mr Gandhi, however potent 
his name and prestige may still be among a great mass of 
country people, is too ill and too old, and too set in his 
earlier ideas, to play any leading part in bringing such a 
mood to the surface. 


* x * 


Rural Housing 


Rural housing is going to prove as costly as it is 
necessary. It has been plain for some time that 13s. a 
week for rent and rates is too high a charge for emer- 
gency cottages. The new report of the rural housing sub- 
committee of the Central Housing Advisory Committee, 
appointed by the Ministry of Health, concludes that, even 
on the basis of the present higher minimum wage in farm- 
ing, Ios. to IIs. is the most that should be asked of the 
agricultural worker. A special Exchequer subsidy for five 
years is suggested. It will have to be a large one. Even 
the 13s. cottages required a block grant of £150 each in 
addition to existing subsidies. Current building costs are 
nearly twice their pre-war level. Unless they are pulled 
back into line with the rise in the general cost of living, the 
sub-committee despairs of achieving an adequate rural 
housing programme. But it is most unlikely that they can 
be so reduced immediately following the war. Inability to 
acquire land is also recognised as a heavy burden on local 
authorities. In the past, many rural districts have been slow, 
county councils have not been overhelpful, and the Ministry 
of Health has failed to prod both parties into action. The 
sub-committee asks urgently for a survey by rural councils 
of housing conditions within the next year. If big subsidies 
are to be made available for post-war rural housing, as 
they will have to be, they must be used with knowledge:as 
well as with dispatch. 


x x x 





Postwar Prisons 


A prison officer’s lot, like a policeman’s, is not a happy 
one, especially if he happens to be stationed at Dartmoor. 
Indeed, Dartmoor officers are now asking for their “ stretch ” 
at the jail to be limited to three years, and for £1 a week 
“dreary life” money, to make up for their monotonous and 
comfortless existence. Their claim, which is now being re- 
ferred to arbitration, has encountered certain obstacles. In 
the first place, Dartmoor warders—unlike their charges—are 
not apparently within a “well-defined class.” Then, the 
Prison Commissioners have said that, as a condition of any 
increase, similar allowances of 3s. a week now paid at Park- 
hurst and Camp Hill prisons should be dropped. Dartmoor 
apart—probably the only solution may be to close the prison 
altogether—prison officers have many criticisms about their 
conditions, which were aired at their association’s conference 
last week. Fundamentally, it is a question of the attitude 
of the community towards prisons and prisoners. Most prison 
buildings were put up in the days when a man could be 
hanged for sheep-stealing, and an early-Victorian atmosphere 
still pervades. Women wardresses, in particular, chafe under 
restrictions on their personal freedom and dislike their 
uniform, which makes them feel like convicts. The Criminal 
Justice Bill was shelved when war broke out, but penal reform 
will obviously have to be tackled at the earliest opportunity. 
Mr Morrison himself holds enlightened views. The other 
day in Birmingham he appealed for a new approach which 
would emphasise the psychological retraining of offenders as 
decent members of society, rather than the punishment of 
outcasts. He also attaches great importance to occupational 
training. The Treasury has recently turned down a recom- 
mendation from the Prison Commission that the allowance 
paid to the skilled instructors who teach trades to prisoners 
should be raised from 4d. an hour to 5}d.—an insignificant 
cost to public funds. At present, the combination of badly 
paid instructors and excessive concentration on the quantity 
of prison output make for low standards. If the right type 
of training is to be given, the right type of instructors must 
be recruited to the prison service, which will not happen 
under present conditions. Mr Bernard Shaw was not far 
wrong when he said that, for every two or three prisoners 
in jail, a fourth prisoner was needed to look after them. A 
twentieth-century prison system demands a new view. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





Governor Thomas E. Dewey 


(From a Political Correspondent) 


Washington 
OVERNOR THOMAS E. DEWEY is better known 
abroad than he is understood. 

There are, it would appear, at least six truths which 
British readers need to fix in mind if they are to follow 
with meaning the election news which will soon be 
emanating from America and in which Mr Dewey is certain 
to figure prominently. These truths are: 

1. Mr Dewey is a candidate for the Republican Presi- 
dential nomination. It is only in appearance that he is not 
such a candidate. 

This is a central fact in any understanding of the opposi- 
tion political picture in the United States and of Mr Dewey’s 
large place in that picture. In all honesty, it has 
to be said that “not being a candidate” is his method of 
obtaining the nomination. Indeed, Mr Dewey’s peculiar but 
not unprecedented political approach may well result in 
adding a new phrase to election parlance. While it cannot 
be said that Mr Dewey is actively running for the nomina- 
tion, it can be said that he is actively not-running for the 
nomination—and there is very little real difference between 
the two. 

2. Although Mr Dewey is too neat a political package 
for numerous American commentators, the increasing 
stream of pilgrims to Albany in recent months attests to 
the skill with which he has broadened his political base to 
fit the dimensions of a national figure. 

Mr. Dewey has matured considerably in poise and view- 
point and grasp since he prematurely sought to hatch his 
Presidential hopes four years ago, and to-day he stands as 
the effective Governor of the largest state in the Union, 
from whose capital such stalwarts as Theodore Roosevelt, 
Charles E. Hughes, Alfred E. Smith and Franklin Roose- 
velt succeeded to the Presidential nomination of their party. 
Mr Dewey has expectedly proved himself an able adminis- 
trator and has unexpectedly proved himself adept in deal- 
ing harmoniously with his Legislature—a vital art in 
America’s governmental system of divided powers. 

3. Mr. Dewey is vastly more knowledgable than he was 
in the tentative, sometimes contradictory speeches on 
national affairs which he delivered in the 1940 pre-Conven- 
tion campaign. He is a public official of manifest intelligence, 
but until recently his intelligence has not been used very 
greatly to elucidate his own position on controversial issues 
of national importance. Thus he stands as something of an 
unknown force who may quite possibly capture the Republi- 
can nomination without his views becoming any better 
knowr than they are to-day. It seems apparent that his 
own party may be quite willing to accept him without any 
further clarification of his position, but it is by no means 
evident that the country would accept him without a much 
more precise understanding of his views. Mr Roosevelt 
would be counted on to make the election campaign hot 
enough for that. . 

4. Recalling that Walter Lippmann appraised Franklin 
Roosevelt in the latter months of his Governorship of New 
York as likely to be a weak, indecisive President, if he were 
successful in being elected, one hesitates to offer anything 
approaching a definitive estimate of the kind of candidate 
or the calibre of President Mr Dewey might make. The 
fact is that the evidence is not in. That Mr Dewey has not 
been more outspoken on national and international policy, 
that he vacillated in his stand on the great issues of the 
Lease-Lend Act, opposing and later supporting the Bill, 
that he has not played a réle of decisive leadership on the 
highest level of affairs when he could have done so during 
the past four years of crisis-laden events in his nation and 
in his world, have caused some to esteem him a political 
opportunist and a timid trimmer. But many believe that he 
is capable of being much more than an opportunist and a 


trimmer if the nomination comes to him, and that as Presi- 
dent he might prove to be more liberal than many of the 
ultra-conservative groups supporting his cause, and more 
collaborationist than his record would suggest. That remains 
to be seen. He has not really exposed himself. 

5. Mr Dewey has made several decisive advances in his 
stand on foreign policy since 1940. He had a considerable 
distance to go to become effectively identified with the 
collaborationist sentiment of the country, but to-day the 
New York Governor is fully even with public opinion,-and 
in words at least is well ahead of a large part of his own 
party. Though he campaigned in the supposedly isolationist 
state of Wisconsin in the 1940 primary by tossing isola- 
tionist implications in every direction, Mr. Dewey’s avowed 
position in the same state this year was strongly against 
isolationism and decidedly in favour of the closest possible 
co-operation with Great Britain and the Commonwealth. 

6. Finally, an estimate as to Mr Dewey’s prospects: He 
has a better than even chance at winning the nomination, 
and a less than even chance of winning the election. 

Mr Dewey, it should be appreciated, is a shrewd, saga- 
cious and successful politician. His whole political position 
in 1944 appears at this date te be the reverse of 1940. Then, 
he started at the top with the largest number of pledged 
delegates to the Republican Convention. In 1940 he sought 
the nomination all over the country. This year, when he 
has declared that he is not a candidate and is busy appear- 
ing not to be a candidate, much support for his nomination 
is welling up from the bottom. One fundamental difference 
is that Mr Dewey four years ago had won no elective office 
other than a county district attorneyship in New York, and 
in 1944, after once being defeated, he has won the most 
influential Governorship in the United States. Not seeking 
the Presidential nomination is, he figures, his best chance 
of getting it. 

It is for this reason that, while Mr Dewey is disavowing 
his candidacy, his trusted political spokesmen are avowing 
his availability. He is simply saying, with a slight but 
meaningful variation on the popular song, “No, No, 999 
times No.” 

Governor Dewey does not intend to alter his stated 
position of not being an avowed candidate right up to the 
decision of the Convention itself, and he will not depart 
from this stand even if it fatally endangers his getting the 
nomination. He told the voters when he was running for 
his four-year Albany term in 1942 that he intended to serve 
his full term if elected, and that he was not seeking the 
Governorship as a quick stepping-stone to the White House. 

Thus the Governor is faced with this dilemma. He him- 
self cannot work openly for his nomination, but he would 
certainly not find it “ patriotic” to refuse the nomination if 
it came to him without openly working for it. 

He reasons in this way: To reject the request of a major 
political party to become its presidential nominee would be 
an act of “treason.” To become an avowed candidate for 
the nomination after having declared that “he was not and 
would not be a candidate,” and after affirming his intention 
to serve in Albany at least until 1946, would put him in 
the class of being both “insincere and a liar.” 

If Governor Dewey were himself discussing these matters, 
it would be safe to assume that he would use the very words 
“treason” and “ liar.” 

Governor Dewey launched his second year in Albany this 
January still with the absence of overt national political 
intent, but it was impossible not to discern in his 1944 state 
programme, with its emphasis upon holding the boat steady 
for the duration and keeping it seaworthy for the strains of 
post-war readjustment, the thought of a man fully aware of 
national horizons and his looming réle thereon. 

“ When the men of our armed forces and the workers in 
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our war plants return to their peacetime occupations, they 
have a right to expect that we at least shall have done our 
part to help create employment opportunities,” he wrote 
of his determination to lock up the $140 million state surplus 
for post-war reconstruction. This became Act I of the 1944 
New York state laws. 

Mr Dewey has recently made an excellent impression 
with his endorsement of the principles of foreign policy 
enunciated by Mr Hull, his acceptance of American world 
responsibilities in political, as well as economic affairs, and 
his insistence that the peace must be such as to promote 
the “ durable cohesion ” of the United States, Great Britain, 
Russia, and China. It is worth remembering, however, that 
as long ago as September, 1943, he offered the following 
resolution to the Republican Post-war Advisory Council: 


Out of the suffering and horror of this war there shall rise, 
with God’s help, the foundations of a lasting peace, a peace 
which will give to all peoples of the world the right to live 
and worship as they please without fear of persecution, and 
to minorities the fullest protection of inalienable rights as 
free human beings. 

To that end, the United States must be prepared to under- 
take new obligations and responsibilities in the community 
of nations. We must co-operate with other nations to promote 


Stability Below the Border 
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the wider international exchange of goods and services, to 

broaden access to raw materials, to achieve monetary and 

economic stability, and thus discourage the growth of rampant 
nationalism and its spawn, economic and military aggression. 

As a further safeguard we must join with other nations to 
secure the peace of the world, by force is necessary, against 
any future outbreak of interntional gangsterism. 

We know that as the other nations prosper, we prosper, 
that when the freedom of one nation is destroyed, the freedom 
of all nations is in peril. In our own enlightened interests, as 
well as in a spirit of good will toward our fellow men, we 
must help create a stabilised world. 

There are those who felt that Mr Dewey could have 
worked harder to promote his resolution, but it was a strong 
resolution and marked a notable advance over the less col- 
laborative words which were to be found in his previous 
public utterances. 

It was at this meeting, after Mr Churchill had spoken in 
Washington of the desirability of continuing the Combined 


_ Anglo-American Chiefs of Staff after the war, that Governor 


Dewey gave his endorsement to an Anglo-American peace 
alliance which he hoped would also embrace the Soviet 
Union and China. His most recent views are, therefore, 
the end of nearly a year’s steady movement toward a col- 
laborationist platform. 





(By a Correspondent recently in Latin America) 


Washington 


NE of the chief counts in the indictment of American 

foreign policy, which is still a .favourite topic in 
Washington, is the state of relations between the United 
States and Latin America. It has come as a profound 
shock to many that Latin America, which in the past 
decade has received such solicitous attention from the 
American people and State Department, should not be 
the safe preserve of American influence as repeated glorifi- 
cations of the Good Neighbour Policy had led the public 
to believe. ; ; 

For American opinion, no matter how cunningly in- 

formed, is stymied by a bald fact: the much-vaunted soli- 
darity of the all-American front cannot be very solid with 
Argentina and Bolivia unrecognised by the majority of 
the American republics. In addition to that fact, rumblings 
of political disturbances in Peru. and Colombia—as yet 
unidentified, but which seem likely to follow the general 
nationalistic lines of the Argentine and Bolivian govern- 
ment changes—foster the suspicion that something is 
basically wrong either with the attitude of the State Depart- 
ment towards Latin America, or with that of Latin America 
towards the United States and the Allies generally. _ 

Washington civil servants, especially when thinking of 
Latin America, still tend to confuse democratic, representa- 
tive and pro-Ally governments; these terms are really 
neither antagonistic, mutually exclusive nor synonymous. 
They tend also to see the opposite of these desiderata as 
Fascist or pro-Axis governments. By this kind of thinking 
the overthrown Pejfiarada government of Bolivia is some- 
times described as democratic, whereas it was really only 
pro-Ally. ; 

Similarly, when Mr Sumner Welles, until recently Under- 
Secretary of State, criticises the State Department for not 
recognising General Farrell in Argentina, pleading that the 
Argentine people are entitled to the government they 
prefer and it is none of our business to interfere, he accepts 
the Farrell government as representative of the Argentine 
people. This is not only incorrect; it is absurd. For the 
Farrell government, like the Ramirez government before it, 
is at special pains to prevent the Argentine people from 
being represented. If Mr Welles’s theory were accepted, 
the Argentine people must not be prevented from having 
the government they don’t want. 

Mr Welles, however, was really defending his own 
incumbency as Under-Secretary and US recognition of 
the Ramirez government in June, 1943. Beyond this 
‘action, he was also pleading for his consistent policy of 
stability-at-all-costs, whatever the political complexion of 
the governments involved. This policy has led naturally 
to Vargas, Morinigo, Prado, Trujillo, Somoza, Ubico, 
etc., being presented to the American public as great 
democrats, simply because the State Department, under 


the Good Neighbour Policy, has abandoned intervention. 
The American people having sensed the hocus pocus in- 
volved in the stability-at-all-costs policy, the State Depart- 
ment has had to dress it up in pretty clothes and sell it 
thus camouflaged as “democracy.” The net result of the 
stability policy is that Latin Americans to-day consider the 
United States not the champion of democracy—as its 
political pronouncements might indicate—but the main- 
stay of even the blackest reactionaries in power. 

The  stability-at-all-costs policy was by no means 
abandoned with the exit of Mr Welles. Its European form, 
camouflaged as “win the war first” and military ex- 
pediency, is presented in the pronouncement of Mr Adolf 
Berle, one of the Assistant Secretaries of State, that revo- 
lution and “chaos” must be avoided (the echo says “ at- 
all-costs ”), in European liberated areas. Tested in Latin 
America, this thinking accounts for’ the Pétain-Darlan- 
Giraud negotiations, the maintenance of Badoglio, the 
appeasement of Franco and the snubbing of De Gaulle. 

Somewhat paradoxically, US non-recognition of Bolivia 
and Argentina, apparently similar cases, caused different 
reactions in the American press. Non-recognition of the 
Villaroel government in Bolivia (which took power on 
December 20, 1943) was generally applauded. Non-recog- 
nition of the Farrell government (which ousted General 
Ramirez on February 25, 1944), after a preliminary round 
of applause, was accepted reluctantly as a half measure. 

These diverse reactions are due to insufficient under- 
standing of the diverse reasons ‘causing apparently similar 
action. Recognition of Bolivia’s Movimiento Nacionalista 
Revolucionario would have been a green light to Argentine 
imperialist expansion, and would probably have touched 
off a series of Nationalist revolutions elsewhere in Latin 
America, which might or might not have been pro-Ally. The 
Farrell government was unrecognised, according to an 
official statement released early in March, because of its 
intrinsically pro-Axis and anti-Ally position. Mr Stettinius 
emphasised that Argentina could improve relations with the 
United States by action under five headings: the intern- 
ment of Axis diplomats and agents ; the cleaning up of Axis 
spy rings, the stopping of smuggling of critical materials 
to the Axis ; the breaking of communications with the Axis ; 
and the control of black-listed firms in Argentina. 

Criticism of this action by the State Department has 
centred on form rather than content. The American 
Ambassador in Buenos Aires was instructed to “refrain 
from entering into official relations” with the Farrell 
government. This was generally seen as a_half-measure, 
which almost begged the question. A comparison of the 
treatment given to Bolivia and to Argentina also smacked of 
being tough with the smaller and easy with the bigger 
nation. . 

Furthermore, the State Department took from February 
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25 to March 4 to announce its decision regarding Argentina. 
Apparently, the State Department was caught in the wheels 
of its own system of consultation with the other American 
republics, a method sanctioned by convention at the Buenos 
Aires conference of 1936. Certain officials consider the 
system too cumbersome and excuse their delays with that 
plea. Yet it is possible that the Department is also hindered 
from making up its mind with more speed, by reluctance 
to take decisions and inability to think straight. 

One result of Washington’s delay in the Argentine case 
is that Chile continued relations with Farrell before Wash- 
ington acted. And thus, in not recognising Farrell, 
Washington administered a wholly unexpected, gratuitous 
and unintended back-handed slap at Chile. 

At the time of writing, US non-recognition of Bolivia 
and Argentina has had no visible. effect one way or another. 
Rumours of sanctions ruffle Washington’s surface for a day 
or two at a time. Such talk always ends in a despairing 
complaint that Great Britain cannot be relied on to join in 
concerted action to bring the Argentine government around 
to following a pro-Allied policy. Meanwhile Argentina 
seems to have taken the lead in sanctions, with heavy fines 
and penalties for trifling offences imposed on American 
firms, such as All-America Cables and the United Press. 

Mr Stettinius is quoted by the Associated Press as stating 
that the Farrell regime in Argentina “ could become accept- 
able to the United States by co-operating in’ hemispheric 
solidarity and taking the steps to prove it.” Such a con- 
dition of recognition applies presumably also to Bolivia’s 
Villaroel government. There is curiously, little information 
to be squeezed out of Washington officials on the Bolivian 
question. But one definitely hears no complaints about 
Bolivia’s co-operation. Bolivian assistance to the Allies 
consists mainly and almost exclusively in the production of 
tin, wolfram, rubber, antimony and quinine, all of which 
are essential to the war. Some unofficial opinion—uncon- 
firmed in official quarters—is that the Villaroel government 
is not only continuing production at the levels attained by 
the Pefiaranda regime, but is in fact exceeding those levels. 

If this is true, it confirms the expectation of those 
observers who knew the MNR before it came to power. 
That political party—aside from its authoritarian, non- 
representative character—had, and presumably still has, 
two main principles. The first is to make Bolivian mining 
a national resource rather than allowing it to remain the 
privilege of the vested interests called “La Rosca.” The 
second is to get a port for Bolivia, either from Peru or 
Chile. MNR leaders, before they came to power, were 
frank to explain that their continued collaboration with the 
United States during the war was essential, constituting 
a claim on diplomatic assistance of the United States after 
the war in their efforts to obtain a port. 


American Notes 
The Two-Thirds Rule 


A new crusade appears to be in the making. An asso- 
ciation is being planned, on the lines of the pre-Pearl Har- 
bour “ Committee to Defend America by Aiding the Allies,” 
to save the peace treaty by abolishing the two-thirds rule. 
This is a logical sequence, and no doubt many of the old 
interventionists will rally to the new cause. In place of 
the constitutional provision that treaties must be ratified 
by a two-thirds vote of the Senate, they would substitute 
a majority vote in both Houses. Critics of the Senate pre- 
rogative argue from the record that the rejection of treaties 
negotiated by the President makes American foreign policy 
erratic and incalculable. They also emphasise the undemo- 
cratic nature of an arrangement which may give 33 Senators, 
perhaps from 17 of the least populous states, the right 
of veto over the rest of the country on issues of foreign 
policy vital not only to the United States but to the rest 
of the world. The reformers are‘said to have abandoned 
hopes of a self-denying ordinance by the Senate. This is 
only realistic. Senator Conally, head of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee, said only a few weeks ago that he would fight 
the proposal with every means in his power. The only 
alternative that remains is a constitutional amendment, a 
long, arduous, and frequently unsuccessful process, except 
where strong public emotion is involved. Only eleven 
amendments have been passed since the original ten in 1791. 
Proposed amendments must be ratified either by the legis- 
latures or by specially called conventions in three-fourths 
of the States. Both interventionists and former -isolationists, 
as well as the constitutionalists, may be counted upon to 
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generate a good deal of heat and light over the issue of 
shearing the Senate, but that the proposition will capture 
the necessary three-quarters of the public imagination is 
doubtful. Senate ratification of a treaty may be difficult to 
obtain, but it is cemparatively easy compared with the 
obstacles the Founding Fathers placed in the way of altera- 
tions in their handiwork. 


* x * 


The Power of the Spoken Word 


Another Senate privilege was upheld this week when 
the Bill to abolish the poll tax was returned to the shelf. 
This hardy perennial would outlaw the collection of a tax 
ranging from one to three dollars which eight southern states 
still make a condition of the franchise. Its purpose is to 
keep negroes from the polls, although it incidentally dis- 
franchises many poor whites ; some observers believe that 
in practice more whites than negroes are excluded. The 
Senate vote was not on the Bill itself, but on a debate-limit- 
ing “cloture” petition. Once the proposal to limit debate 
had been defeated by 44 to 36, even the Bill’s supporters had 
to admit the uselessness of proceeding further, for Senators 
from the States concerned had made no secret of their in- 
tention of staging a filibuster. Unparalleled collections of 
recipes, nursery rhymes, Bible stories, and novels were held 
ready for reading to paralyse action on the Bill, for Senators, 
unless a “ cloture ” is voted, have the privilege of unlimited 
debate, debate being defined in a rather wide sense. The 
late Huey Long once held the floor for nine days until the 
Senate wearily gave way. By this time most comment on the 
poll tax is chiefly characterised by boredom with the whole . 
issue, and an inclination to leave it to state action. This 
may be a good thing. The Carnegie Corporation has recently 
published a monumental study of the negro problem by a 
Swedish sociologist, Dr Myrdal, in which he finds that the 
rights which the South is most willing to grant the negro, 
like the vote, legal equality and economic opportunity, are 
those rights which the negro is most anxious to possess. The 
negro has no ambitions toward intermarriage, and relatively 
little interest in the abolition of segregation, two points on. 





— e) 
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BEHOLD the invisible! 
= visible comprises all that can be seen by the naked 

eye. Within that range of vision man has learned won- 
derful things.’ But outside that range lie phenomena mar- 
vellous too. And man is now finding ways to ‘see’ those 
phenomena. Here are two instances. 

Rays of light in the spectrum beyond the violet and 
below the red, which have vibrations too fine or too coarse 
for the human eye to receive, are within the range of speci- 
ally treated photographic plates. Hence, many things about - 
the ultimate structure of matter, hitherto hidden from 
sight, are now revealed. 

Engineers have long sought easy means of gauging strains 
and stresses. Through the use of Polaroid the strains and 
stresses in transparent plastic materials can actually be 
seen. 

Both these developments require iodine. They are but 
two of the many recent applications of this remarkable 
element. 

The 10DINE EDUCATIONAL BUREAU was set up in 1938 to 
collect and collate all available information on iodine. The 
services of this Bureau are available free to any institu- 


“2 N tion or manufacturer with an iodine problem. _ 
Za lodine Educational Bureau 


[13 STONE HOUSE, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 
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which Southern whites are most obdurate. What Dr 
Myrdal believes makes the problem seem insoluble is the 
refusal to split it up into manageable parts, and the ten- 
dency to make every reform a question of white supremacy. 
There is no doubt that the obstructiveness of Southern 
Senators is due in part to suspicion that the North is 
attempting to enforce its code on the South through 
Federal action. If this fear can be laid, Southern liberals 
working in their own states may make better progress 
toward ameliorating relations between the races. 


* *« x 





























Tactical Retreat 


The issues in the Montgomery Ward case are still being 
hotly debated, the more so because the return of the pro- 
perties to their owners leaves the rights and wrongs of the 
matter hanging in mid-air. Supporters of the Administra- 
tion are particularly critical of this inconclusive finish, feel- 
ing that the dismissal of the court suit leaves Mr Avery with 

-a moral victory, and that his example will stimulate other 
employers to disregard the rulings of the War Labour Board. 
Mr Avery is so self-confident that he has brought a million 
dollar libel suit against the Chicago Sun. The news that 
Mr Roosevelt has ordered the Army to take over the 
Hummer Manufacturing Company, a subsidiary of Mont- 
gomery Ward, may, however, mean that the Administration 
is merely shifting to more favourable ground. Hummer, like 
its parent company, has defied the War Labour Board, but 
unlike Montgomery Ward, there is no question that it is a 
war plant, and thus more clearly subject to the President’s 
powers as Commander-in-Chief and to the provisions of the 

_ anti-strike law. It is true that this limited application 
of authority would not serve the purpose of stimulating 
the deference of employers to the War Labour Board 
throughout industry. But the administration may feel that a 
favourable court ruling would prove a Pyrrhic victory. 
There is no doubt that there would be a widespread feeling 
of alarm should the courts uphold the right of the Admini- 
stration to use the Army to enforce labour regulations on 
a civilian plant ; the very authority of the courts themselves 
might be undermined by the suggestions—already current— 
that judges are unduly susceptible to New Deal philo- 
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“Well, to tell you the truth, it was 
Robinson who started me off. 
He’s a pretty successful man and 
I noticed he always read it. So I 
began, largely out of curiosity. 
Then I found its judgments were 
‘pretty shrewd, its opinions 
authoritative and trustworthy. So 
I’ve kept on with it ever since. 

“As you know, I’ve got a finger 
in many pies and it is essential 
for me to know what the North is 






thinking and doing. I get to know 
by reading The Yorkshire Post. 
“Another thing. Northern indus- 
tries, politics and finance are more 
closely linked up with the rest of 
the country nowadays, and reading 
The Yorkshire Post helps meto see 
national questions in better focus. 
“T also rely on The Yorkshire Post 
to give me full reports on many 
northern industrial meetings that 
I cannot get elsewhere.” 


Y.P.18 


the North 
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sophy. On the other hand, a defeat in the courts would put 
the final stamp and seal on the Administration’s retreat. 
Labour’s standing with the public has hardly been im- 
proved by the fact that it required the urgent testimony of 
General Arnold to stop the foremen’s strike last week, or by 
the fact that the Chrysler stoppage only ended this week. 
Relatively small numbers are involved in all these strikes, 
but they take place at the very heart of the war production 
programme. 
x: x * 


This is the Ticket 


The results of the primaries make it clear, without 
waiting for the party conventions in June or July, that it 
will be Mr Roosevelt running against Governor Dewey. 
Both candidates already have a sufficient number of dele- 
gates to assure their nomination on a first ballot ; and there 
are no alternatives in sight. At this late date it would be 
regarded as treason to ¢he party for either man to 
exercise his supposed freedom of choice not to run, for 
there is no time left to groom another entry. Interest, 
therefore, is veering to the question of Vice-Presidential 





candidates. There was a time not so long ago when Mr’ 


Wallace’s mission to Chungking might have been regarded 
as the equivalent of the Chiltern Hundreds. The rumour 
was that Mr Roosevelt, in order to prevent a supposed re- 
bellion in the ranks of the Southern Democrats, would 
abandon Mr Wallace and choose a running-mate who 
could be counted upon to keep the conservative wing regu- 
lar. The names of Mr Byrnes and Mr Sam Rayburn were 
mentioned. Now there is a reversal of rumour. Mr Roose- 
velt, in his farewell. message to Vice-President Wallace, made 
it clear that he would return before the Democratic conven- 
tion in July, and there are few doubts that Mr Wallace’s 
name will be on the national ticket. In part, this is a 
tribute to the success of Mr Wallace’s own campaigning. 
His prestige has been increasing steadily from the low 
point it reached when he seemed to have been fatally 
identified with the “quart of milk for every Hottentot.” 
In part, also, it is due to a shift in the party scenery. Pri- 
maries in states as far apart as Florida and California have 
shown victories for New Deal candidates like Senators 
Pepper of Florida and Downey of California. The threat of 
a Southern rebellion has evaporated; and Mr Wallace’s 
popularity with labour and progressive opinion has become 
correspondingly more important. The CIO’s political action 
committee has already joined his name with that of the 
President in endorsing a fourth term. His romantic journey 
to China and Siberia will enhance the authority with which 
he speaks. Despite a certain disillusion with the Chinese 
Republic in sophisticated circles, there is a vast reservoir of 
sympathy for the Chinese people, and a more popular choice 
of envoy could hardly have been made. 


Shorter Notes 


The 29 defendants in the sedition trial appear to be 
thoroughly enjoying their day in court. The press is full 
of pictures of Mrs Washburn obligingly giving the Hitler 
salute or thumbing her nose at the courthouse. Inside, pan- 
demonium reigns, with the prosecutor regularly drowned 
out by the riotous behaviour of the defendants and their 
counsel. The determination to give even these undesirables 
a fair trial and every legal safeguard is an admirable one, 


‘but it is difficult to believe that even the United States 


—which is tolerant and fond of a good show—will long 
permit these subversive elements to enjoy a licence denied 
to common lawbreakers and even law-abiding citizens. 

* 


There is jubilation in liberal circles at the announcement 
that ill-health compels the retirement of Mr Dies to private 
practice in Texas. It is proposed that the Committee to 
investigate Un-American Activities shou'd continue, but 
most of its vigour will depart with Dies. Ostensibly Mr 
Dies’ ‘function was to investigate both Communist and 
Fascist circles ; but critics have always found him con- 


spicuously left-handed. 
*x 


The manpower “ crisis ” shows no sign of abating. Mr 
Nelson and representatives of the Services this week made 
it clear to Congress that they would prefer an outright 
National Service Act, but if this was impossible they urged 
the passage of the Bailey-Brewster Act which would extend 
military discipline and rates of pay to men from 18 to 45 
refusing to enter or to remain in essential work. 
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KODAK FILM 
is in the Factories 
helping to 
increase efficiency 


By photographing the path traced by a lamp 
fixed to a worker's wrist, a record is obtained 
of all movements mad2 to complete a job. 
Such pictures often show how operations can 
be speeded and fatigue decreased. The 
countless uses of photography in Industry 
to-day consume vast quantities of ‘Kodak’ 
Film. It you have difficulty in buying a 
spool, please remember it is because such 
vital work must come first. 


Kodak Limited, Kodak House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 





Your drinking water 


must be pure... 


STILL MALVERN WATER the 


purest known water, can still be 





supplied without restriction of 
area throughout Great Britain. 
Specially recommended by the 
medical profession because of its 
purity and freedom from mineral 
content, it is supplied in sealed 
bottles (extra large size.) No 
home should be without a supply 
of Still Malvern Water, against 


possible emergency. 





Obtainable from all Wine 
Merchants, Chemists and Grocers. 


“THREE CASTLES” 


CIGARETTES 
























sued by The Imperial Tobacco Ca. (of Grear Britain and Ireland). Uta T.T.2108 


More NEWS of No. 5 


WHITE 
HORSE 


When distillation ceased 


You can make bricks without straw, but you cannot 
make Scotch ‘Whisky without barley. Since the war 
began the fruits of each golden harvest have been called 
up for National Service. No more whisky is being 
made: distillation has ceased. 

Yet in this fifth year of war you can still, with good 
fortune, obtain White Horse. This is because stocks have 
always been laid down many years ahead of the time 
when they will be released for your pleasure. 
White Horse was growing old when this war was 





young. It is therefore in your own interest that supplies 
should be very carefully regulated so that in the years 
to come you may still be able to enjoy White Horse, 
fine as a fine liqueur. 


MAXIMUM PRICES: Bottles 25/9; Half-bottles 134 
as fixed by The Scotch Whisky Association. 








&F.G.C. OUR 
oe woe rewee— FUEL WATCHERS 


at the service of the Empire 





G.E.C. turbo-electric generating plant, up to the 
largest units required for modern utility or 
industrial power stations, has long been specified 
by power engineers at home and overseas. 


The speed at which industrial electrification has 
been increased is a measure of the Nation’s war 
production. Inevitably, this has resulted in the 
entire research and technical resources of the 
G.E.C.—the largest electrical manufacturing or- 
ganization in the Empire—together with the 
Company’s vast production of electrical equip- 
ment, being directed to the war effort, and diverted 
from normal supply channels. 


When peace comes, however, the big technical 
advances made by the Company in all applications 
of electricity, including the important one of 
electronics, as a result of the urgent and ever- 
changing problems connected with the war, will 
be available to all concerned with reconstruction 
in any part of the world. 


Elechification Schemes 
G.E.C. Electrification Schemes have been applied 
to all industries, including : Aircraft Factories ; 
Chemical Works ; Collieries ; Food Factories ; 
Gold Mines ; Iron, Steel and Copper Works ; 
Locomotive. and Railway Carriage and Wagon 
Works ; Motor Car Works; Oil Refineries ; 
Ships and Shipyards ; Textile Mills, etc., etc. 


GEC- aluays wn the 


forefront yf elecucatl Progress of the Ministry of Fuel and Power. 


bring immediate 


| RESULTS 


Have you realised just how big the fuel saving can 
be when a planned, efficient Fuel Watching system 
is operating in a factory? Resourceful factory 
managements have found in intensified Fuel 
Watching the answer to the cuts in gas and elec- 
tricity supplies. 

Don’t forget that there are Fuel Efficiency Bulletins 
to provide you with the latest ‘ specialist ’ knowledge 
on almost every fuel subject — valuable advice at 
your fingertips, ready to be put to full practical use. 


together they cannot fail 


The combination of a good Fuel Watching system 
and the intelligent use of your Fuel Efficiency 
Bulletins cannot fail to bring immediate and very 
welcome economies in the consumption of coal, 
gas and electricity. 


Fuel Watchers’ Badges and additional 
* copies of the Fuel Efficiency Bulletins 
can be obtained from the Regional Offices 





ISSUED BY THE MINISTRY OF FUEL & PQWER 


THE GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., LTD., MAGNET HOUSE, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 


Irish National Finances 
(From Our Dublin Correspondent) 


HE outstanding feature of Irish finances in the war 
T years has been the rising burden of taxation in relation 
to the taxable capacity of the country. Central Government 
expenditure has increased from £33,110,000 in 1938-39 to 
an estimated figure of £49,997,000 for 1944-45, while local 
government expenditure has increased from £7,464,000 to 
£9,600,000 in the same period. No official estimate of the 
national income is available, but it is probably about £200 
million for a population of under three million, of which 
about a quarter, or £16 per head, is used annually for 
public services. It is obvious, however, that the taxable 
capacity of the country has not grown proportionately to 
the increase in public expenditure. 

On the basis of existing taxation, tax revenue for 1944-45 
is estimated at £39,050,000, compared with actual receipts 
of £37,168,000 last year. Customs are estimated to yield 
£11,605,000, of which tobacco alone will contribute 
£9,250,000, and Excise £8,780,000, of which duties on beer, 
spirits, betting and entertainment will provide £7,030,000. 
Inland revenue is expected to increase by £982,000 to 
£18,215,000. Income tax is estimated at the record figure 
of £11,570,000, and corporation profits tax, which at the 
beginning of the war yielded only £524,000, at £4,060,000, 
an increase of £279,000 on 1943-44. The increased yield of 
both taxes reflects the upward trend of business profits, 
and to some extent of profiteering. Non-tax revenue, 
derived mainly from Post Office receipts and land annuities, 
is estimated at £6,585,000, making the estimated total 
revenue £45,635,000, compared with £43,779,732, in 
1943-44. 


Increased Expenditure 


On the expenditure side of the account, supply services 
are estimated at £45,230,000, an increase of nearly 
{£5,000,000 on last year, due largely to rising prices. The 
new children’s allowances will cost £1,548,000 this year and 
about £2,250,000 in later years. The special provisions in 
the various state services to meet the higher cost of living 
amount to roughly £7,000,000. There will be further capital 
expenditure, including the construction of the Shannon 
airport, amounting to £1,069,000, which can properly be 
defrayed by borrowing. The total expenditure is estimated 
at £49,155,000, compared with £45,009,012 in 1943-44. 

To meet the deficit of £3,520,000 no change in taxation 
is contemplated. If the war situation were to improve, some 
rise in the revenue from taxes could be expected, but it 
cannot be counted on. Whatever borrowing is necessary 
could largely be provided by an expansion in savings cer- 
tificates and post office savings bank deposits, though con- 
ditions are favourable if the Government should decide to 
float a new loan. 

On the whole, the problems of the present financial year 
have been satisfactorily solved; but the comparatively 
healthy condition of Irish public finance is no reason tor 
complacency about the general economic condition of the 
country. Between 1938-39 and 1942-43, the gross volume of 
agricultural output fell by about Io per cent, although net 
output rose by about 9 per cent. More is being taken out 
of the land than is being put in, and there is serious over- 
cropping added to a shortage of fertilisers. 

Agricultural prices are 100 per cent above pre-war levels, 
largely as a result of high prices given to stimulate increased 
production. This has contributed to the relative prosperity 
of the farming community, but it is also an important factor 
in the 71 per cent increase on the pre-war cost of living. 
Output in industry has also declined, by 50 per cent in 
the important building industry, and by 21 per cent in 
those industries producing transportable goods. The war- 
time decline in trade is shown by a 7I per cent cut in 
imports and a 47 per cent cut in exports. Meanwhile, real 
wages have fallen, especially for those with fixed money 
incomes. Wages and salaries have only been allowed to 


rise by 15 per cent and there is great poverty in the towns. 
Further discomfort arises from the severe fuel shortage 
and from a deplorable transport system which threatens 
to deteriorate even further. 


Post-War Plans 


The Government is, however, making ambitious plans 
for the future. As in the United Kingdom, much of the 
Budget speech was concerned with the immediate post-war 
period. Large-scale public works are planned to absorb 
demobilised servicemen and workers returning from 


‘abroad. Besides a programme of public. and private build- 


ing, afforestation and tourist development, plans are being 
made for the exploitation of hydro-electric resources at a 
cost of £27,500,000, of which £10 million will represent a 
subsidy to rural electrification. If the scheme is successful, 
it should help to reduce agricultural costs and arrest the 
flight from the land. 

The successful execution of this and other plans depends 
on a number of conditions. Eire possesses abundant ster- 
ling balances, but it remains to be seen how rapidly they 
can be used to purchase adequate supplies of much-needed 
imports, Present expenditure on defence and emergency 
services should be rapidly and drastically reduced; re- 
ductions of expenditure in other directions are imperative 
if the post-war employment plans are to materialise. 
Another condition is that the national income, especially 
the agricultural income, should be expanded. 


Films Follow the Flag 


For some time the continent of Europe has been virtu- 

ally self-sufficient in the supply of films. At present 

only neutral European countries distribute American and 

British films. Germany, the largest single producer on the 

ane, seems thus to hold a monopoly in the supply of 
Ss. 

The actual situation is, however, different. Before the 
war, roughly 50 per cent of all feature films shown on the 
Continent were American. Even in Germany, American 
films released in 1938 amounted to 21.7 per cent of the 
total feature films exceeding a length of 1,500 metres 
(roughly 5,000 feet). Méasured by the number of films 
that have been produced during the war, Germany has not 
been able to replace American films. According to German 
statistics, the total continental production of feature films 
fell by roughly 34 per cent during the period from 1938 to 
1943. 

After an initial decline, Germany’s production remained 
stable at an annual production of 100 to 110 films. In 1938 
this production was 16.5 per cent of the total continental 
output. In 1943 Germany’s share had increased to some 
26 per cent. The production plan for 1943 shows that film 
production in Italy was almost as large as in Germany. 
Both countries were closely followed by France. 

Nevertheless, in spite of an almost stable production, 
Germany managed to replace in most of the occupied and 
dominated countries a considerable part of American films. 
The share of American, British and German films was 
as follows: 


(In Per Cent. of Total Number of Feature Films) 


1938 1938 1938 1942 
Great 

USA Britain Germany Germany 
France .... 55-9 4-9 6-1 32°37 
Belgium... 57-7 2°9 15-1 65 -7 
Holland... 64 -9 4-2 16-1 73-1 
Denmark... 63 -6 4-9 11-0 44 -2 
Norway ... 62 -4 3°8 11-5 58 -3 
Finland ... 53-0 2°5 13-7 31:0 
Roumania . 53-8 10-7 19-5 48 -] 
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These figures are taken from German publications. Some 
of them may be estimates. Here and there the compilers 
may have overlooked that old American films were still 
shown even in 1942 ; but the fact remains that in Germany, 
and most other countries, cinemas put on regular shows. 

The German film industry—that is, the production and 
distribution of films—is actually a nationalised industry. 
The cinemas have been left in private hands. But the 
private owner’s position is comparable to the position of 
a branch manager in a large concern of retail shops. The 
final move for the complete nationalisation of the industry 
was made in 1942 when a holding concern controlling every 
single production and distribution company was founded 
under Uft. In Nazi language it is the central “ steering 
organ.” 

Although not engaged in production, the central “ steer- 
ing organ” of the German film industry does plan pro- 
duction and adjusts the plans to the capacity of the produc- 
ing companies, of which there are seven which continue to 
use the names of the former independent concerns. These 
are the Ufa-Filmkunst, Tobis, Terra, Bavaria, Vienna, Berlin 
and Prague companies. In addition, there are companies for 
special films, documentaries, and news reels. 

It will be seen from the names of the companies that 
there is some kind of regional organisation for the produc- 
tion of films. Within the general plan imposed by the holding 
concern, which is, in fact, a department of the Ministry 
of Propaganda, the regional producers enjoy relative freedom. 

But the distribution of films is in the hands of only 
one company. Here centralisation is absolute, In this way 
some: 400 independent production companies and 300 dis- 
tributors have been centralised as a state industry. For 
experimental purposes some very small firms are still allowed 
to function under the control of the big companies. Only the 
old “Ufa” company owned a considerable number of 
cinemas before the war, and, for the administration of all 
cinemas owned by joint stock firms, a new concern has been 
founded. Most cinemas, however, are owned privately, and 
special restrictions have been placed upon the accumulation 
of more than four cinemas in one hand. Inside this system 
financial problems are relatively simple. The cinemas pay 
to the distributors from 33 to 38 per cent of their takings. 
A short time ago this was increased by a special contribu- 
tion amounting to 3 per cent, which is used for accumulating 
a fund for the rebuilding of cinemas destroyed by bombs. 
The revenue derived from the distribution of films is then 
allocated to producing companies according to the produc- 
tion plan drawn up by the “ Ufa ” Film Concern. 

Since 1934, German cinemas have been restricted to show- 
ing one full-length feature film and one news reel ; and one 
or two documentary films which are called “culture films ” 
have been compulsory. At present a programme consists uni- 
formly of one full-length feature film of about 2,000 metres, 
a news reel of 650 metres (against only 300 metres before the 
war), and cultural films of a length of 350 metres. Some 
250 to 300 copies of each feature film are produced, against 
only 70 to 80 copies before the war. The same film is shown 
in about 4,000 cinemas. Before the war it was shown in 
2,000 cinemas. About 800 copies of pre-war news reels were 


Letters to 


Irish Neutrality 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


S1r,—In your issue of May 6th, Professor Savory quotes 
my recent pamphlet, “ A Recognised Church,” as evidence 
for pressure on Protestants in Eire. Please let me emphasise, 
as I have emphasised in my pamphlet, that the successive 
Irish governments have been impartial in opposing religious 
discrimination, and have had the support of most of the 
citizens in Eire in this. 

The deliberate pressure is exerted only by some influential 
private citizens. Men of good will in all churches unite in 
deploring it. May I emphasise, too, that one of the main 
purposes of my pamphlet was to argue that the first political 
loyalty of the Church of Ireland in Eire is owed to the 
Government of Eire. 

This, of course, should be a truism, unless we are to 
substitute St. Quisling for St. Patrick.—I am, etc., 

Dublin. W. B. STANFORD. 


May 27, 1944 


produced. At present 1,250 copies are "made for inland con- 
sumption—and for export to other countries additional 
copies in 35 languages are produced. The European market 
can therefore be supplied by the simple device of making the 
required number of copies, and by showing the same film 
in a greater number of cinemas. 

The number of cinemas in Greater Germany remained 
practically unchanged up to the beginning of large-scale 
bombing. During the past year a considerable number of the 
larger cinemas have been destroyed, and cinema-goers face 
the prospect of the rationing of cinema tickets. In Greater 
Germany the number of tickets sold was as follows :— 


(In millions) 


me lke 624 1941... n.. 829 
19490... k.. 834 1942... ... 1,100 ° 


These figures are slightly misleading, because of the incor- 
poration of territory in the east and west. But there was no 
doubt a considerable increase. 

Since the first conquests and the virtual incorporation of 
the so-called Protectorate of Bohemia and of Poland, the 
German film-industry has a market of 8,299 cinemas. On 
the whole continent, including the neutral countries, there 
are some 27,000 cinemas, with 11 million seats. The density 
of cinemas is smallest in the south and south-east, and 
increases to record figures in the northern countries. 

It is obvious that the concentration of the film industry 
in Germany is overwhelming for the smaller industries in 
occupied and satellite countries. Germany dominates the so- 
called International Film Chamber, which combines 17 
countries, among them Sweden, Spain and Portugal. This 
International Chamber is a kind of clearing-house, with the 
object of adjusting the production and distribution of films 
all over Europe. Even before the war German film con- 
cerns held interest in Dutch and other foreign companies. 
Since the beginning of the war, the Ufa concern has built 
up a network of subsidiaries in south-eastern countries. The 
French film industry has remained fermally independent, but 
the new company, “ Continental Films,” in Paris, is directly 
controlled by the Vichy Government. In most of the occu- 
pied and satellite countries state film departments have been 
set up which collaborate either with the German holding 
concern or with the German Propaganda Ministry. 

During the war gross revenue of cinemas in Greater 
Germany from sold tickets has increased from Rm. 477 
million to Rm. 935 million. The average entertainment tax 
in 1942 amounted to 6.8 per cent. Distribution costs leave 
producers ample funds for their restricted production, 
although the average costs of producing a feature film have 
increased considerably. A particular feature of the German 
film industry is a special bank, the “ Film-Kredit Bank.” 

The European film industry during the war has showed a 
stabilised production in Germany, and a considerable 
increase in Italy, Hungary and Finland. In France there was 
a revival during 1942-43. Competition has been actually 
eliminated ; and the producing companies suffer everywhere 
from lack of material and from rigid state control and 
planning. 


the Editor 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


S1r,—Professor W. B. Stanford is, of course, quite cor- 
rect in asserting that in his pamphlet entitled “ A Recognised 
Church,” he has strongly insisted that members of the 
Church of Ireland should be loyal to the Government o! 
Eire, but this certainly makes his statements on the treat- 
ment of members of the Church of Ireland all the more 
telling and striking, and I admire his courage in stating 
the case of his co-religionists with such firmness. 

He points out that “ conversions from Romanism are re- 
ferred to in the Press as ‘ apostasies,” and “in cases of 
conversion to Anglicanism intimidation, and even physical 
violence have been used against the persons concerned,” 
and the figures that he gives of the decline of the numbers 
of the Church of Ireland in Eire show the pressure brought 
to bear upon the members of this Church. 

He says that in 1911 there were 249,535, in 1926 164,215, 
and in 1936 the numbers had fallen to 145,030, and he states 
that “often political and religious pressure can be a more 
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insidious weapon against a community than open persecu- 
tion.” As a matter of fact, certain counties have been almost 
depleted of Protestants (as the census figures clearly show), 
many of whom have taken refuge in Northern Ireland and 
many have come to England. I have often conversed with 
those who have emigrated to Ulster, and though they come 
from many different counties, the tale that they tell is always 
the same—life had become intolerable, and they were forced 
to seek a more congenial atmosphere.—Yours, etc., 
House of Commons. D. L. Savory. 


The National Finances 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


S1r,—Pages 605-614 of your issue of May 6th—1ro pages 
of perhaps the most valuable figures you have published— 
can hardly have been completely digested at this date, but 
they lead me to wait no longer to say “Thank you,” and 
to ask, like Oliver, for more. 

It is interesting to compare these tables with the previous 
similar matter you gave us in May, 1943, and August and 
September, 1942. Taken altogether, they seem to me to be a 
fairly perfect parallel to the solving of a large jigsaw puzzle, 
of which no complete picture is available to build to. 

In 1942, you had collected perhaps one edge of the puzzle, 
with quite a lot of gaps. In 1943, bits of all four edges were 
arranged, the sky at the top and the ground at the bottom, 
but there were quite obviously pieces in the wrong places. 
To-day we have the complete outside of the puzzle finished ; 
all four edges are quite complete, and we know how big 
the final picture is. It is, nevertheless, only the outside edges 
of the picture we have, its frame so to speak, but we don’t 
know the picture itself. 

To continue the parallel, you have given us on page 578 
of your April 29th issue two small items from the picture of 
the puzzle, complete in themselves, but we don’t know where 
they fit. We know that in 1942, 655,000 workers were em- 
ployed by the railways for a wage bill of £170 m., and also 
that in 1943 for the last six months, 702,700 wage-earners 
worked in the mines and received, for the six months, 
£99.2 m., or at the rate of £198.4 m. per year. 

To complete the picture of our national industrial life, 
we need to know similar information for all the thirty million 
odd bread-winners of the country, and I believe it should 
be possible for you to give us this picture in the near future 
reasonably completely, although I appreciate that for a very 
long time there will remain one or two awkward little bits 
in the puzzle which won’t fit in anywhere. 

With such a complete picture, it should not be too diffi- 
cult to criticise logically any Governmental national post- 
war planning. Without the picture, I fail to see how anyone 
can come to a decision on these points, and know, for 
example, whether 300,000 houses per year is inadequate or 
too large.—Yours, etc., R. H. Coates. 

Sheffield, 10. 


* 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


S1r,—Your conspectus of the statistical material available 


on the national finances was so explicit that one deplores 
the more the absence of a truly national balance-sheet to 
complete the story. What seemed lacking was a balance- 
sheet bringing into focus as a composite whole all the avail- 
able resources of the nation (from which would be deducted 
those creditors outside Britain to whom amounts were owing 
in respect of any of the resources accounted for), suitably 
segregated and classified under appropriate headings, desig- 
nating their nature, distribution of ownership, and location. 

What board of directors would be content to present, and 
what body of shareholders would be content to receive, an 
income and expenditure statement without an accompanying 
balance-sheet depicting the extent and nature of the accumu- 
lated resources at a given date, from which to judge the 
strength or weakness of future potential income-earning 
capacity? 

To illustrate only one feature of the usefulness of such a 
balance-sheet, its relation to our future export problem may 
be instanced. To maintain our standard of living after the 
war, it is estimated that we will require a 50 per cent increase 
in export trade. 

Granted we find the markets, have we the capacity to pro- 
duce that increase? With the prospect of a large proportion 
of manufacturing plants, factories, equipment, and arma- 
ments becoming redundant, obsolete, or scrapped, after the 
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war, how will we know whether we are actually in possession 
oz not of sufficient available resources of the right kind, to 
produce the required increase, without initiating a thorough, 
co-ordinated, stocktaking, and incorporating the results in 
the framework of a National Balance-Sheet?—Yours, etc., 
Harrogate. Wn. E. SPRUCE. 


Depreciation Allowances 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Str,—I refer to Mr Singer’s letter in your issue of 
May 6th. Mr Singer seems to me to write from ‘theory 
without experience. In actual practice there were two points 
about the old taxation depreciation allowances which, with 
income tax at 7s. 6d. or Ios. in the £, had the effect of 
slowing down British industry. 

The rates worked out fairly enough in the case of stable 
businesses cautiously operated where turnover and profits 
were relatively stable over a long period of years. In such 
cases, even with taxation at Ios. in the £, the business could 
look to recovering the capital invested during the life of a 
machine provided at the end it were replaced by another 
machine which cost no more than did the original one. 

1. Apart from replacement, the question often arises of 
whether to invest in a new machine that is an improvement 
over the old one or to continue in the old way. The money 
this new machine costs has to be found out of reserve or 
from new borrowings. On the other hand, if a complete 
overhaul was undertaken of the old machine, that was treated 
as an allowable expense and the whole cost was all the cost 
and not subject to tax. 

This produced a strong tendency in cautious minds “ to 
mend and make do ” rather than to venture into new ideas. 

2. I have always said that a risky capital outlay should 
show a 20 per cent saving to justify itself, i.e., to enable it 
to be written off in five years. The following case recently 
happened : — 

We design a piece of plant costing £6,000 which will 
save six men or £1,500 a year. This conforms with the rule 
of thumb which is given, and apart from taxation we should 
write off in four years and then be ready for something new. 
We know that business is likely to be brisk for the next 
three or four years. The following table shows that with 


taxation at Ios. in the £ it takes nearly seven years to write 
off this plant out of savings :— 


Capital outlay 


Be eee ea ort ie ate ttn ares 6,000 
Annual saving (6 men) .................. 1,500 
Annual Income Tax Free Depreciation at 
9% onicapital outlay . .....66 66066 see ns 500 
Margin after depreciation ............... 1,200 
Income tax at 10/- on this............... 600 
Net margin after income tax ............. 600 
Net margin after income tax + income tax 
FTES GEPTCCIALION, 2. ee de is eels 900 
Number of years to write off capital costs 6,000 
—— 6.2/3 
900 


Yours, etc., 


Street, Somerset. BANCROFT CLARK.. 


* 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


S1R,—As one reads the articles on the fiscal treatment of 
depreciation in the issues of The Economist of April 29th 
and May 6th, and the letters from Dr Singer which they 
provoked, it seems pertinent to inquire if it is so right to 
“ criticise the ‘ accounting principle’ under which the initial 
-_ of equipment is written off, but not it’s replacement 
value. 

Changes in the value of money only tend to emphasise the 
rigidity of relatively fixed operating costs. Fixed assets in the 
form of equipment are themselves but a store of delayed 
operating costs which sooner or later must pass into the 
operational account. In the last resort the ability to replace 
such assets is determined by a strong current position created 
in part by operational write-offs, but also by the policy of 
profit retention. 

The accounting profession is not under “ the delusion of 
fixed money value ” ; but if Dr Singer can suggest a better 
basis for drawing accounts than that which relies on the 
accounting principle of historical cost, I for one should be 
very glad to know it.—Yours, etc., 


London, W.C. 2. F. SEWELL BRAY: 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 


Raw Materials in War and Peace 


HE task of feeding the arsenals of the United Nations 
with raw materials has not been an easy one. ‘Their 
needs of manpower could be met by cutting down civilian 
activities, by drawing on the pool of unemployed persons, 
and by denuding households of non-gainfully occupied 
women. Current supplies of raw materials, too, could be 
transferred from civilian to military uses. But supplies of 
many commodities fell far short of needs, either because of 
an expansion in total demand, or because some of the 
sources of supply were cut off. Steel, manganese, aluminium, 
magnesium, aviation petrol, and other materials were re- 
quired in substantially greater volume than before the war ; 
rubber, tin, silk, tungsten, Java sisal and Manilla hemp were 
doubly scarce because their major sources of supply were 
cut off from the United Nations by Japan. Production had 
to be stepped up, and substitutes found regardless of cost. 
But this is only one’ side of a complicated problem ; the 
other was the need for distributing raw materials in accord- 
ance with military requirements, arid with the needs of 
specific war production centres. A complete control of the 
flow of materials was essential to the fulfilment of the task 
of feeding the arsenals ; the apparatus for it was set up by 
the creation, in January, 1942, of the Combined Raw 
Materials Board. 

The CRMB, which has now issued its second annual 
report, has performed its task with considerable success. In 
its early stages, the supply and distribution problems were 
fraught with difficulties ; many materials were scarce and 
prospective shortages appeared serious. Some 42 materials 
came under the Board’s review, including, besides steel and 
other metals, balsa wood—essential in the production of the 
versatile Mosquito aircraft—fertilisers, hides and leather, 
kapok, nylon, pulp and paper, rubber, shellac, silk, sulphur 
and tung oil. As a result of a sustained effort to augment 
production in the countries accessible to the United Nations, 
to ensure the distribution of materials in accordance with 
military needs, and to secure economy in their use—assisted 
by the reduction in the loss of cargoes on the high seas, and 
the increase in shipping tonnage—it became evident about 
a year ago that “the military effort of the United Nations 
was not likely to suffer materially from an insufficiency of 
raw materials.” The Board was therefore able to concentrate 
its main effort on a fairly narrow range of materials, such 
-as rubber, nickel, mica, hides, pulp and paper and sisal. In 
other words, the major materials, especially steel and most 
-other metals, are no longer causing serious concern, largely 
because shortages had been foreseen and provided for by 
increased production. Such bottlenecks as still exist are 
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chiefly in materials which were neglected initially because 
they seemed either unimportant or in plentiful supply. By 
the end of 1943 the position in many materials—especially 
metals—was so satisfactory that, by the test of their current 
use, surpluses were beginning to emerge. : 

In the matter of raw materials the United Nations are, in 
fact, already faced with some of the problems that will arise 
in the transition from war to peace. It should be empha- 
sised, however, that such surpluses as have emerged or are 
likely to emerge, are merely surpluses over essential and 
mainly military requirements. It will thus be possible, as the 
Board suggests, to reduce production, to increase stocks, or 
to raise consumption, either by relaxing the degree of 
substitution that has been practised with materials hitherto 
in inadequate supply, or by relaxing the restrictions on 
civilian use. Any action that is taken should, of course, take 
account of the prospective supply and demand for individual 
materials. If the surplus over needs, as at present defined, is 
likely to be substantial, and part of current output is obtained 
at much more than average cost, there may be a case for a 
cut in supplies. Again, the relaxation of regulations about 
substitution is mere commonsense where the substitutes are 
of inferior quality and as costly as the material normally 
used. There is a strong argument for accumulating stocks of 
materials that are likely to be in heavy demand after the war. 
As the Board suggests, any increase in civilian consumption 
must be decided not merely by reference to raw material 
supplies, but, more particularly, by other factors, such as 
manpower, transport, and plant capacity. These factors are 
likely to limit severely the volume of additional raw materials 
that can be put to civilian uses, at least until the end of 
the war in Europe. But in a further prospect two considera- 
tions should be borne in mind. First, relaxations on restric- 
tions upon civilian consumption should proceed on as equit- 
able a basis as possible among the various members of the 
United Nations. It would obviously be inequitable if 
civilian consumption were allowed to increase substantially 
in one country and not in another; this may involve an 
adjustment in war production in the various countries to 
permit each of them to switch over a proportion of its 
resources to civilian production. Secondly, the principle of 
needs rather than money demand should continue to govern 
the distribution of essential raw materials for the period 
of the immediately post-war years. This principle has 
already been recognised in UNRRA. 

There is, in fact, a strong case for maintaining the 
machinery of the CRMB not merely until the conclusion of 


‘ hostilities—the report pleads for the maintenance of control 


over supplies and distribution until the end of the war—but 
during the period of reconstruction after the war. Control 
of allocation should not only assist in avoiding the infla- 
tionary rise in prices that would be inevitable in an im- 
mediate return to free markets, but it should make possible 
the distribution of materials on the basis of needs, not only 
between but also within the countries of the world. 

But the emergency will be over some time. The question 
will then arise whether there should be a return to free 
markets or whether international Government control 
should be retained in the supply and distribution of raw 
materials. Policy, clearly, must be guided by the overriding 
need to ensure a steady expansion in the use of raw materials 
—a condition of a rising standard of living—at prices reason- 
ably remunerative to efficient producers. If the choice were 
between completely free markets and a perfect system of 
international Government control, the latter might be pre- 
ferable in that, by definition, it would eliminate excessive 
price fluctuations that have been the curse of raw material 
producers as much as mass-unemployment has been to in- 
dustrial communities. But a perfect system of international 
Government control is hardly within the realm of practical 
politics, and an unsuccessful attempt at perfection is likely 
to produce the worst of both worlds. It is one thing to 
draft a perfect control scheme on paper ; it is quite another 
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to translate it into practice. Almost inevitably, comprehen- 
sive planning in the sphere of raw materials would in 
practice show a strong bias in favour of the producers. In 
theory, the production of raw materials’can be controlled 
without being restricted. In practice, any control scheme is 
likely to degenerate into a scheme for restriction in the 
interest of high prices, which would impede expansion in 
demand and industrial progress. 

But, on the other hand, it is most unlikely that the public 
opinion of the world will be prepared to tolerate the wide 
fluctuations of prices that are usual on a free market, without 
making some attempt to control them. As between complete 
freedom and complete control, the world will not choose 
either extreme. Completely free markets have many advan- 
tages, which have been set out again in a report published 
by the British Federation of Commodity and Allied Trade 
Associations, Limited, an organisation of 40 trade associa- 
tions set up in February last year for the joint consideration 
of post-war problems, Competition provides the incentive 
to cost reductions by the use of better methods, and it does 
not hinder geographical shifts in production to new low-cost 
centres. Moreover, the distribution machinery, with its 
“futures ” markets, has performed the task of funnelling 
supplies to consumers—in the quantities and grades required 
—with considerable efficiency. Free markets are hardly the 
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cause of excessive price fluctuations, which lie primarily in 
the variations of consumption, exaggerated by restocking and 
destocking movements. But complete freedom of the markets 
is incompatible with any attempt to mitigate those 
fluctuations. 

The real problem that awaits solution is to find means of 
avoiding excessive price fluctuations without unnecessary re- 
strictions upon the freedom of the markets. The mitigation 
of the trade cycle in industrial countries would go a long 
way towards bringing greater stability to the raw material 
markets. But it is hardly possible, at this stage, to place full 
reliance upon this remedy. Other means will have to be 
found to avoid excessive price fluctuations. But such 
measures as are taken—they will have to vary from com- 
modity to commodity with the technical conditions of supply 
and demand—should be taken under the auspices and super- 
vision of some international government agency of which the 
CRNB might well form the nucleus. It is only through 
concerted action by the Governments of producing and con- 
suming countries that the worst evils of monopolistic prac- 
tices can be avoided. Britain, more than any other country, 
depends for its future prosperity on a plentiful supply of 
cheap raw materials. And its influence is strong enough to 
enable it to insist on conditions that will be conducive 
to expansion. 


Business Notes 


A Matter of Interpretations 


Much of the dispute on the international monetary plan 
which has recently enlivened Parliament and the Press con- 
cerns interpretations of the experts’ joint statement. One 
serious misunderstanding was caused by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer’s remark in the House of Commons that there 
was nothing in the plan which would prevent this country 
from entering into “ reciprocal trade agreements ” with other 
countries. This was later corrected by Sir John 
Anderson, who said that he should have used the 
words “reciprocal arrangements” instead of “ reciprocal 
trade agreements,” and that what he had particularly 
in mind was “arrangements such as those governing 
what was known as the sterling area before the war.” The 
sterling bloc before the war was a group of currencies tied 
to a single anchor, and therefore stable in terms of one 
another. It dernanded no discriminatory practices on the 
part of its adherents and their currencies were freely con- 
vertible not merely in terms of one another, but in terms of 
other free currencies. Such arrangements would obviously 
be compatible with adhesion to a wider international mone- 
tary scheme, and Sir John Anderson’s latest assurances on 
this subject were no more than the statement of the obvious. 
Another point which has been raised is whether the plan’s 
injunction against “discriminatory currency arrangements ” 
would not force Britain to apply control of capital move- 
ments within the sterling area if control of such movements 
were required between sterling and other currencies. These 
fears are unfounded. The scheme does not affect capital 
tranactions except in so far as they involve “large and con- 
tinuous use of the resources of the fund.” The threat to 
sterling’s position as an international currency comes, not 
from the experts’ plan, but from those who seem to fear 
the general convertibility of sterling which the plan would 
restore after the immediate post-war transition period. 


. * * * 
India and the Monetary Fund 


India’s attitude towards the International Monetary 
Fund has been defined this week in a speech by Mr C. E. 
Jones, the acting Finance Member. India’s position vis-a-vis 
the plan is of special importance and significance since 
that country will, in all probability, be the largest holder 
of abnormal external assets arising out of the war. It is 
in the light of that position, that is of India’s exceptional 
holding of sterling, that Mr Jones viewed the currency 
scheme. He assumed that the abnormal balances would be 
funded and liquidated over a number of years. He thought 
it reasonable to assume that 

the annual payment of sterling in accordance with that scheme 
of liquidation would be treated as current transactions for 
the purposes of the monetary plan. 
On that assumption, the payments to India by Great Britain 
would rank for assistance from the Monetary Fund. Mr 


Jones’ support of the scheme was, therefore, largely based 
on the contention that such a scheme would strengthen 
the position of sterling and would bring about the multi- 
lateral convertibility of sterling at an earlier date than 
would otherwise be the case. The importance of such con- 
vertibility to India is that it would enable that country to 
plan its purchases abroad with greater freedom than if the 
sterling assets in question were only available for pur- 
chases in the sterling area. Provided, therefore, that India 
is given due recognition in the constitution of the Fund 
and granted a quota appropriate to its importance, the 
support of the Government of India will undoubtedly be 
given to the scheme. 


* * * 


Bombay Silver Slump 


The open market price for silver in Bombay has recently 
fallen headlong from the peak of 143 rupees per 100 tolas 
which was touched on April 24th last. With the exception 
of momentary halts, the fall since then has been continuous, 
but the pace of the movement has increased considerably 
this week. On Thursday of last week the quotation was still 
at Rs. 137 6 annas, but it broke by 3 rupees on the follow- 
ing day, and by Tuesday of this week the slide had taken 
the price down to Rs.129. Two factors appear to have 
been responsible for this sudden relapse. The first is the 
improved situation on the Burma front. It was the token 
Japanese invasion of India, and the fear that the operations 
in Manipur might develop into a serious threat to India 
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which led to the rush for silver in March and April of this 
year, and caused prices to reach their record levels. With 
the evident passing of this threat, hoarders and speculators 
have been selling. The responsibility of this general military 
factor is apparent in the corresponding though more modest 
movements in the rupee price of gold. From a quotation of 
Rs. 76/15 on April 24th the price has come down to 
Rs. 73/12. The greater stability of the gold price is due 
in the first place to the fact that the British and American 
Governments have continued to sell gold in the Bombay 
market. These sales prevented the price from following 
that of silver in the past few days. A more specific influence 
on the rupee silver market has been the report that the 
Indian Government is about to begin sales of silver in the 
open market. It will be recalled that last March the Indian 
Government bought about 16 million ounces of silver from 
the Iran National Bank. This operation was generally in- 
terpreted at the time as the preliminary to official sales of 
silver in the Indian market. There are strong arguments in 
favour of such sales. The counter-inflationary effect of sales 
of gold loses some of its force by reason of the exceptionally 
high price of the metal which thus does not reach the small 
cultivator. Dishoarding of foodstuffs by the agricultural popu- 
lation might be considerably helped if the authorities made 
silver as well as gold available in the open market. Mean- 
while, the basic factors making for inflation in India and, 
therefore, for still higher bullion prices, have lost little of 
their strength. With the development of East Asia Com- 
mand operations in Burma the scale of Allied expenditure in 
India is still rising, and this is reflected in the increased 
holdings of sterling assets by the Reserve Bank. Over the 
three months to May 12th these assets have risen by 
£75 million to £738 million, a rate of increase which will 
bring the total to £1,000 million within a year. It is, there- 
fore, difficult to avoid the conclusion that the recent fall in 
bullion prices is merely a temporary reaction, and that, un- 
less heavy sales of gold and silver are made on official 
account, the trend is likely to turn upward again before long. 
In fact, both silver and gold quotations in Bombay were 
again rising towards the end of this week. 


* * a 


Double Taxation 


In replying to the debate on the second reading of 
the Finance Bill on Tuesday, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer made some reference to double taxation. Both 
Sir George Schuster and Sir Arnold Gridley had asked 
that the whole question be examined, but Sir John 
Anderson’s reply can scarcely be considered as encourag- 
ing. He was able to confirm that conversations had been 
proceeding between British and US representatives on this 
subject and to state that there is hope of an agreement 
on somewhat different lines from those governing 
Dominion Income Tax relief. He referred to DIT, how- 
ever, as though it were a satisfactory arrangement—a view 
which would be strongly contested by many—and, while 
admitting the importance of the matter, he gave no 
assurance of its general reconsideration. This will certainly 
not satisfy those who have for years been pressing for 
a new policy, but there is still hope that the Anglo- 
American agreement, if and when it is signed, will estab- 
lish a new principle upon which it may be possible to 
build a wider and more effective system of reliefs. 


* * * 


Campaign Against Portal Houses 


The Governmeni’s decision to relieve the housing short- 
age after the war by supplementing the construction of per- 
manent houses with temporary factory-made steel houses 
has given rise to violent outbursts on the part of leaders 
of building trade unions. Mr Wolstencroft, of the Amal- 
gamated Society of Woodworkers, is an encouraging ex- 
ception. He has publicly given a welcome to new building 
methods and promised his union’s co-operation. Mr 
R. Coppock, secretary to the National Federation of 
Building Trades Operatives, has repeatedly attacked 
the decision to build temporary houses on_ the 


ground that permanent houses can be constructed in 
the numbers required. Now Mr Luke Fawcett, general 
secretary of the Amalgamated Union of Building Trade 
Workers, has joined in the campaign by issuing a pamphlet 
under the resounding title “ We Can Build All The Houses.” 
The bulk of it is taken up by a chronicle of Russian achieve- 
ments, with the conclusion that what Russian workers can 
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do British workers can.do. Here is an example of Mr 
Fawcett’s rhetoric: 


We assert that to start the post-war housing programme by 
thrusting ersatz dwellings on the people is a tragic mistake— 
nothing short of a betrayal of the people’s needs and hopes. 
Nor is it justified on the facts. Good houses can be built to 
any number required. The sole reason advanced is that the 
substitutes can be provided more quickly. That is not true 
. . . The elaborate fiction that hundreds of thousands of our 
people must be fobbed off with Nissen huts or “ temporary ” 
houses, pre-fabricated or otherwise, because of the time it 
will take to build good houses, is belied by the facts. 


In reaching the conclusion that unorthodox methods are 
essential to a speedy solution of the post-war housing 
shortage, the Government has not been actuated by any 
base designs but by the facts of man-hours and materials 
likely to be available. Mr Fawcett boldly asserts that the 
Government’s decision is belied by the facts. But he care- 
fully refrains from quoting these alleged facts, and so long 
as he does not give chapter and verse, his challenge cannot 
be taken any more seriously than that issued by Mr Cop- 
pock. Without detailed evidence, the campaign against the 
construction of temporary factory-made houses leaves the 
impression that it is designed to create prejudice against 
them in the interests of a monopoly in existing methods of 
building rather than to ensure a speedy solution of the 
housing problem. Comparative speed in construction with a 
given volume of resources can be the only test, until every 
family that wants one has been provided with a separate 
dwelling. That test will soon be provided, for permanent 
houses will be constructed side by side with temporary 
houses after the war. 


* * x 


Industry and Education Oj saz 


The responsibility of industry for the education and 
training of its young recruits, both inside and outside the 
works, is acknowledged in a recent memorandum of the 
Education Committee of the Federation of British In- 
dustries. —The memorandum recognises, in general terms, 
that the whole of the years up to 21 must be regarded as 
an educational period. It contains several suggestions for the 
practical implementation of this principle, but the educa- 
tional system and its future development is necessarily 
examined primarily by the criterion of industrial needs. The 
emphasis is therefore on improved methods by which 
industry can be supplied with new entrants—especially in 
the lower grades—of a higher adaptability to its needs. In 
part, this complaint can, and probably will, be met by a 
raised school-leaving age, but the Committee make further 
proposals. for the improvement of the present situation. 
One of the most valuable is an insistence on closer co- 
operation between industry and the local education autho- 
rity, to the advantage of both. By such means, and by an 
extension of the local employment advisory committees, 
industry might be assisted in getting the type of new entrant 
most suitable to its needs, while the experience of industry 
as employer of the old pupils might be of considerable 
value to the schools. There is an obvious limit to the desir- 
ability of such an integration, however, and too great an 
emphasis can be placed on proposals such as these. To 
subordinate education to the needs of local industry might 
conceivably introduce a limitation on the mobility of labour, 
and even on the standard of general education. The issues 
raised by Mr George Wansbrough’s suggestions for improv- 
ing the status and standards of skilled craftsmen (discussed 
in The Economist, May 20th, page 688) are not directly 
dealt with in the memorandum. It recognises the fact that 
at present the children entering industry at 14 are below the 
average product of elementary schools, since the best of 
these tend to go on with further education, or take up office 
jobs. The general belief that “ office jobs” are inherently 
superior to those of the manual worker, the Committee 
believes, may be partly dissipated by the placing of technical 
and modern schools on an equal footing with the grammar 
schools. The memorandum provides a useful basis for 
further examination of the part which industry can play in 
the future development of education. 


* * * 
Rank and Fox 


An interesting agreement has been concluded between 
Mr J. Arthur Rank as chairman of Gaumont-British Picture 
Corporation and Mr Spyros Skouras, president of Twentieth 
Century-Fox Film Cerporation. In 1941 Mr Rank acquired 
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51 per cent—the Ostrer block of shares—of the voting shares 
in the Metropolis and Bradford Trust, the company con- 
trolling Gaumont-British Picture Corporation with its large 
chain of cinemas and film-making facilities. But the actual 
transfer of the voting shares was subject to the consent of 
the American interests in the Metropolis and Bradford 
Trust—mainly Twentieth Century-Fox—which has hitherto 
been withheld. This consent has now apparently been given 
as part of the agreement between Mr Rank and Mr Skouras, 
which provides for close collaboration between Gaumont- 
British Picture Corporation end Twentieth Century-Fox. Mr 
Skouras, as well as Mr Laurence Kent—“ one of the most 
experienced theatre executives in the United States ”—are 
to join the board of Gaumont-British Picture Corporation, 
and shareholders in Gaumont-British Picture Corporation 
will be asked to remove the ban on the transfer of shares to 
non-British subjects. According to a statement issued by Mr 
Rank, Twentieth Century-Fox has agreed to make available 
facilities in the United States for the physical distribution of 
film produced by Mr Rank’s organisation, and arrangements 
have been concluded for the distribution of such films in 
South Africa and Australia on more advantageous terms than 
have hitherto been available. Moreover, the American com- 
pany is arranging for the production of films in this country 
in collaboration with Mr Rank; these films will be distributed 
alternately by Twentieth Century-Fox and by Eagle Lion, 
Mr Rank’s distributing organisation. The upshot of all this 
seems to be that Gaumont-British Picture Corporation, 
while controlled by Mr Rank, will contain a strong element 
of American influence, and that Mr Rank will be able to 
draw on American technical experience as well as enjoy 
the distribution facilities of Twentieth Century-Fox in the 
United States. A prosperous Gaumont-British Picture Cor- 
poration is obviously in the interest of Twentieth Century- 
Fox. In one respect the advantages enjoyed by Mr Rank’s 
organisation are therefore similar to those of Méetro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer British Studios, the British subsidiary of 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, of which Sir Alexander Korda is 
chairman. 


Credit Stringency 


The position in the money market has been strained in 
recent weeks and the provision of official assistance by 
special open market purchases of bills has become a frequent 
and almost-routine occurrence. The authorities, for the time 
being, are running the credit position on a particularly tight 
rein. There is no danger in this, since the market’s remedial 
counter-measures can be taken so easily and painlessly. The 
help of the official buyer of bills can be invoked at a 
moment’s notice and with little fear of a refusal: unless the 
authorities are satisfied that the credit for which the market 
is looking is to be found elsewhere by dint of more diligent 
search. The prevailing stringency of credit in the short- 
loan market is, however, of special interest on two counts. 
In the first place, it coincides with the attempts of the 
authorities to put more Treasury bills into the hands of 
the banks. Since the weekly issue of Treasury bills by 
tender has been increased to £110,000,000, the banks’ pur- 
chases of bills from the market have been unusually small 
owing to the prevailing dearth of bank cash. The discount 
market has obtained comparatively large allotments of the 
new bills over the past three weeks, ‘but in order to finance 
these additional bills it has probably had to sell an equal 
amount of bills to the authorities. The latter, therefore, 
would seem to have taken back with one hand what they 
have issued with the other—but with this vital difference, 
that the bills bought in the open market have been of excep- 
tionally short maturity, while the additional bills put into 
market circulation have been full-dated three-months’ paper. 
In due time the additional bills will find their way to the 
banks’ portfolios, but the process would be considerably 
accelerated if the call on the banks for Treasury deposit 
receipts were kept down to smaller dimensions. The second 
item of interest in the recent shortage of credit in the market 
is that it has coincided with a sequence of bank returns 
showing unusually large accumulations of funds in Govern- 
ment deposits. This immobilisation of credit in public 
deposits has been purely accidentai, and is probably due to 
under-estimation by the authorities of the results of pro- 
vincial “ Salute the Soldier ” weeks. This week the position 
has been further aggravated by the banks’ preparations for 
their May returns. All these are passing influences, and the 
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credit position should return to its accustomed ease before 
long. 


* * * 


Coats Chairman on Control 


Following the initial fall in earnings due to the war, 
there has been little fluctuation in the net profits of J. and P. 
Coats, and interest in the 1943 report centres around the 
remarks of the chairman, Mr J. O. M. Clark. As to the 
recent past and the immediate future, he is able to tell 
shareholders that last year brought a satisfactory increase in 
turnover, but that this was due mainly to heavy demands 
in North and South America. Difficulties of production 
in the former area suggest that this high level may not be 
maintained. From the standpoint of the proprietors, the 
EPT cushion is likely to absorb any effect this may have on 
gross earnings. More interesting are Mr Clark’s views about 
the post-war position. Very clearly he favours both the 
removal of all controls at the earliest possible moment and 
the complete independence of the company. On the general 
question of controls he says :— 


The matter is important but perhaps more important to 
manufacturers who are operating solely from Great Britain 
than it is to ourselves ; nevertheless we should regret it if 
any further considerable part of our products should require 
to be manufactured abroad. 


There could scarcely be a plainer indication of what the 
attitude of the large number of concerns with substantial 
export markets will be to any restriction which hampers 
them in competing with manufacturers who are more free 
to take their own course. As to any suggestion that Coats 
should be brought into any organisation of the cotton trade 
—or indeed any branch of textiles—Mr Clark points out 
that the sole connection in the past has been that the 


thread business used cotton yarns as its raw material and 
that 


to remain abreast of the times and maintain the position of 
supremacy we hold on world markets, we must be free to 
take advantage of any discoveries in respect of raw materials 
available at any time of whatever nature they may be. 


It is difficult to quarrel with his deduction that the 





WHEN will you 

get “Black Magic 
again ? 

[WE GIVE YOU ONE GUESS} 


All the nice things that used to be in Black Magic 
Chocolates — are they dead ? 


No. 
They exist. 


But they might as well be dead, for all the use 
they are. 


The Mauritius sugar that gave the tang to the 
Black Magic caramel — it’s in Mauritius. 
The Valencia almonds that went into the Black 


Magic truffle-and-nougat and montelimar — 
they’re in Valencia. 


Brazil is no longer where the nuts come from. 
It’s where the nuts stay. 


Venezuela no longer sends us its peculiar fruity 
cocoa beans. It sends us petrol. 


We didn’t use petrol in Black Magic. 


All the nice things are in all the nice places— 
except Britain. 


They’ll come again. When they do, so will 
Black Magic. 


You can call that a threat or a promise, as you 
please. 


CROW NTREES™ 
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industry must keep free fsom any restrictive legislation 
which may affect other branches of the textile industry. 
Indeed it might well prove fatal for them to have an agree- 
ment with any section of the textile industry which limited 
their freedom to use other materials. It is to be hoped 
that the type of control which is maintained beyond a short 
transitional period will not be restrictive and will be general 
and not detailed insofar as the matters mentioned are con- 
cerned. J. and P. Coats, however, with their associates, 
occupy an almost monopolistic position in the industry and 
the question whether some quite other type of control ought 
not to be exercised remains to be decided. 


x * x 


Maypole Dairy Setback 


The resumption of the falling trend in the profits of 
the Maypole Dairy Company last year suggests that the 
whole of the Lever group of store companies may be in 
like case. Sir George Schuster’s review follows very much 
the lines of those of previous years, but he has rather more 
to say of the future. There can be no question but that 
wartime conditions have hit highly specialised shops, such 
as those of this group, with special severity. The conten- 
tion of this group has always been that, by specialising in 
a comparatively narrow range of products, they were able 
to sell more cheaply, quality for quality, than the grocer 
with a wider range. One has to ask, however, whether this 
high degree of specialisation would have been followed had 
those in charge of the group been completely independent 
in the choice of their suppliers and the nature of their 
trade. It is interesting to speculate what would have 
happened in this respect had the projected amalgamation 
with the International Tea Company’s stores—which more 
nearly approach the conception of general grocers—not 
broken down at the eleventh hour. About the future, Sir 
George, like so many other company chairmen in recent 
months, thinks the time ripe for some announcement of 
Government policy. He sugigests that it should be possible 
to indicate the target for home agricultural production 
and, broadly, the quantity, nature and source of supply of 
food imports. Desirable as it is that such a statement 
should be made without delay, it seems rather optimistic 
to suppose that the authorities have advanced sufficiently 
far with their negotiations to permit of a very useful state- 
ment. Sir George’s own view is that, to maintain a proper 
nutritional standard will fully employ home agriculture 
and still make it necessary to buy from the Dominions 
sufficient to provide adequate outlets for their own pro- 
duction. This may be true enough, but there is no certainty 
that those who most need a better diet will choose to spend 
their money in this way. 


* x * 


Winter Milk Results 


The production of milk during the second half of 
the winter season surpassed that of the first half, and the 
increase for the period September 1, 1943, to March 31, 
1944, compared with the previous winter, was as high 
as 7.5 per cent. The trend of the increase in winter milk 
is shown in the following index figures, which refer to 
the consumption of liquid milk :— 


1936-39 (average) ...... 100 
NS Scdocctcusraasaks 104 
ES hi sacnbaks 123 





The latest increase represents an extra six million gallons 
a month, during the winter, in terms of actual milk pro- 
duced. In wartime conditions, the achievement of the 
dairy farmer is remarkable, and his efforts are recognised, 
practically, by paying him more for milk in winter than 
in summer. A further increase in production ‘can he 
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expected during the coming years. Winter milk is produced 
by winter calving, and the ultimate aim is for all calving 
to be done in winter, and none in the summer. Yields 
have been increased by better farming. The campaigns to 
increase production have been run by the County War 
Agricultural Executive Committees, and farmers have 
advised their neighbours on how to get the best results, by 
improved feeding and culling. Steps are being taken to 
improve breeding in the dairy herds by selection of better 
bulls. It is hoped that artificial insemination can be 
developed. Farmers are encouraged to record milk yields 
of individual cows, and to put their cows into the “Cows 
Panel,” for regular inspection by veterinary surgeons. The 
War Committees’ programme, although it provides imme- 
diate results, is an essentially long-term one. The final 
targét at the moment is an additional 350 million gallons 
a year (the present rate is about 1,185 million gallons a 
year), which the Minister of Agriculture mentioned in the 
House of Commons on May 19th as the amount that would 
be required to remove the restrictions on non-priority con- 
sumers. Its achievement will take some years, but milk policy 
is not one designed solely for war. No doubt peace con- 
ditions, with better supplies of feeding stuffs and more 
labour, will accelerate the reaching of the target. 


* * * 


Stock-in-Trade Valuations 


_ There can be very little doubt that lack of economic 
training among both company directors and accountants 
results in accounts, prepared for the management of busi- 
nesses, being much less useful than would otherwise be the 
case. To judge by published figures, this lack of training 
is nowhere more harmful than in the valuation of stock-in- 
trade and work-in-progress. This is a subject to which Mr 
K. Lacey has devoted considerable attention, and a note in 
The Economist of April 10, 1943, commented on an article of 
his on this subject. He has now carried the matter a stage 
further in a recent issue of Economica, and there pro- 
pounds alternative solutions. Broadly speaking, his conten- 
tion is that the system of valuing stock in trade on the 
first-in-first-out principle results in overstating earnings in 
times of rising profits and understating them when prices 
fall, and so accentuating the trade cycle. Further, he asserts 
that manufacturers tend to increase physical stock in times 
of rising prices and vice versa. These are, of course, two 
distinct problems, but it is possible that the impression of 
rising profits, created by valuing stocks at replacement cost, 
may encourage injudicious spending. Mr Lacey suggests as 
the better of two tried remedies valuation of stock on 
the last-in-first-out basis, which results in all stock being 
valued at a constant price. This he considers to be the 
correct gearing for “a potential age of. plenty.” Needless to 
say, the reserve representing the difference between base 
price and market price would accumulate in the hands of 
the company, and Mr Lacey suggests some income tax con- 
cession in regard to such reserves. The last-in-first-out 
method has been tried out extensively in the USA with full 
tax concessions for those who opted for this method of 
valuation, An alternative is the method adopted in France 
on the eve of war, which was to accumulate a reserve similar 
to that created under LIFO, while retaining the old method 
of stock valuation. This reserve was free of all taxation while 
it remained in the business. It is not sure that either of 
these methods is ideal, and Mr Lacey does not put them 
forward as such, but it.is quite certain that the present 
system—or lack of system—is misleading to both manage- 
ments and the public. 





* + * 


Chain Stores Earn More 


Four months ago the accounts of Woolworth for 1943 
showed the third successive fall in published profits from 
the peak of 1940. The fall was 8 per cent, and the fact that 
earnings on the ordinary capital rose from 60.1 to 61.7 per 
cent was due to a sharp reduction in tax provision. This 
week Marks and Spencer announced an increase in net profit 
for the year to March 31st of 5.8 per cent to £1,940,000 odd. 
Provisions, other than tax, are down by almost £10,000 
and tax is reduced by £73,000 to £790,000. In all, it is 
possible, after meeting preference dividends and maintain- 
ing the ordinary payment at 35. per cent, to add £320,837 
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to the carry forward. The earned percentage on ordinary 
and “A” ordinary is up from 47.5 to 65.4 compared 
with average earnings of 75 per cent and dividends of 
40 per cent in the pre-war quinquennium. This rise follows 
two falls of importance comparable to the three recorded 
for Woolworth. Hitherto the course has been roughly 
parallel, but it is difficult to suppose that the difference of 
three months in date can account for the difference in ex- 
perience in the latest period. Certainly the Marks and 
Spencer experience can scarcely be typical. The, retail trade 
figures of the Bank of England showed a fall of 6 per cent 
for non-food items in the year ended January 31st, and 
experience in the next two months was similar. On the 
yearly period only dress piece-goods, fancy departments, 
sport and travel and miscellaneous goods showed increases 
and these were modest. Despite these figures, there have 
been for some months past appreciable releases of house- 
hold goods at prices which seem high. This may have con- 
tributed to the larger profit, and it is possible that, despite 
the cut in the yearly rate, more clothing coupons were used 
in the year ended March 31, 1944, than in the preceding 
period. Possibly Mr Marks will explain the improvement 
in due course. Meanwhile, it seems that the rise owes 
something to more economical working and an increased 
share in some sections of the market. The price of the 5s. 
“A” ordinary is 59s. and the yield £3 per cent. The 5s. 
ordinary stock units of Woolworth, standing at 61s. 6d., 
yield £3 5s. 2d. per cent. 


* * * 


The Banks’ Profits 


The promised Government statement on bank profits 
was made by the Chancellor of the Exchequer in the 
course of his speech in this week’s Finance bill debate. 
Sir John Anderson was answering criticisms of the banks 
made in the second reading debate on the National Loans 
bill, in the course of which it had been suggested that 
the banks were making £53,000,000 more profits each 
year than before the war, and that if they were not pay- 
ing EPT it must be by devious allocations to reserves 
which escaped the vigilance of the Inland Revenue 
authorities. The Chancellor had no difficulty in dealing 
with the first of these accusations. He pointed out that 
according to a Treasury estimate the additional gross earn- 
ings of the banks on their holdings of Government paper of 
all kinds was something like half the suggested figure of 
£53,000,000. From this must be deducted the loss of 
income on advances, which had been repaid to a net 
amount of £250,000,000, and the effect of the lower rates 
of interest applying to the remaining advances. In addi- 
tion, the rise in deposits had meant higher outgoings in 
interest. To complete the picture, the Chancellor might 
have added the increase in overheads caused by rises in 
pay and the making-up of the pay of employees serving 
in the forces. The Chancellor could, therefore, assure the 
House that the banks’ net profits had not in fact increased 
during the war to such an extent as would render them 
liable to EPT, and that this fact was not due to failure on 
the part of the Inland Revenue to detect profits that ought 
to have been brought into account. What the Chancellor 
failed to explain is why the banks should still be escaping 
EPT when their published profits during the war years 
have risen so appreciably above those shown to have been 
earned in the EPT base years. There have been un- 
official and partial explanations of the phenomenon. One 
of them is that the banks earned exceptional profits on 
the realisation of investments in the base years, profits 
which for obvious and good reasons were not brought 
into the published accounts, though they were liable to 
taxation. Another is that the banks have been able over a 
number of years to write off the substantial German 
standstill debts with which they were left burdened at 
the beginning of the war. These losses have been allowed 
in full as a deduction from profits by the Inland Revenue. 
As these debts amounted to about {11,000,000 for the 
clearing banks alone, this factor would go some way to 
explain the failure of certain of the banks’ taxable profits 
in the past four years to catch up with the EPT standards. 
A full explanation ‘has yet to be given, and it would un- 


doubtedly be in the interests of the banks themselves to 
provide it. 
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Company Results 


J. and P. Coats. Years to December 31, 





1941 _ 1943 
‘ £ 
Profit after taxation and depreciation. .... 1,744,637 1,802,291 1,796,155 
Salavies, Cxpenses, GtC. ... .. 5 s.c cece cece. 101,663 85,693 74,813 
DN, Bev ocr scence ccwdcenees 11,158 10,437 10,026 
Preference dividends ..............--.-. 330,000 330,000 330,000 
Ordinary stock :— 
Ic ce weauaieao sees xcwmacws 1,301,816 1,376,161 1,381,316 
| Ee ree ee 1,290,625 1,290,625 1,290,625 
Earned %..... Me aetueee wae Seci vale ae rede 8-9 9-9 10-0 
MMR eer L Gelinas clwoses:« Sviesews 83 8} 82 
Cary 1OCWAIE snc sos ccssiceSentenwcees 455,705 541,241 631,952 
Net fixed assets... ccccccccecevccrcceces 316,774 315,471. 305,020 
Net inter-company items................ 24,232,005 23,512,880 23,367,989 
PIN IN g 56.9.5. 5:0:6 0000-090 05's uve 1,000,000 1,000,000 1,000,000 
Net liquid assets ......ccc.sseeceeeeeees 3,568,040 4,356,650 4,622,296 
Gross liquid assets .........--..--+--55- 8,767,295 10,281,570 9,666,810 
Soo sais c.  sletaleisincrente ceases 3,319,682 5,380,994 4,798,827 
Ng Gain datrenes an wire case: 4,426,147 4,368,545 3,903,754 


The £1 units of ordinary stock standing at 48s. 3d. ex-dividend, 
yield £3 12s. 6d. per cent. 


Babcock and Wilcox. Years to December 31 








1982 1942 1943 
iS £ 
Trading profit after depreciationt ........ 702,601 667,491 714,532 
Dividends and interest...........-..-.-- 74,975 73,650 73,761 
TOtal PEGE. ooo occ ccccccncece css cesssss 777,790 741,827 789,026 
Bente, Fates, Canes, Ctl... .nccciccesieciccee 29,025 18,375 28,295 
Income tax........ Bea erate exw eave daaealaus 365,000 341,500 362,333 
eer ere ee 8,000 8,939 8,129 
N.D.C. and war damage .............+-- 22,357 41,200 33,682 
Staff pension funds... ......-2cceceseees 46,417 47,448 48,446 
Miscellaneous expenses .........------+5 30,970 5,922 6,891 
Preference dividend ...............+..+-- 7,664 7,126 7,726 
Ordinary stock :— 
RMR oo oo oe ce bs Sscimce ce oeennks 268,367 270,717 293,524 
ME tac cine sexier sewnnasiemus esc od 242,930 244,363 244,363 
ERED oo gos ciaia sds tlsicteisneem swe wate 12-1 12-2 13-2 
eo ow os. baie mc ome cin ccetodineietsiorne ll ll ll 
Reserve against stock depreciation ....... 25,000 25,000 25,000 
eT a eae eee eer : 105,709 107,063 131,224 
Net fixed assets..........seececeeseeees "1,080,545 1,091,511 1,078,462 
Net inter-company items..............-- 1,401,094 1,234,294 1,064,603 
Net liquid assets ............ccceeecress 3,786,274 3,975,551 4,202,099 
Gross liquid astets®. ...... 2... cceccecces 6,047,002 6 090,339 6,491,427 
SIDE Sonia coins savosensdoncea weet 2,160,036 2,128,764 2,243,286 


+ Including dividends from subsidiary and associated companies. 
¢ Including £22,935 enemy losses written off. — 
* After deducting reserve against stock depreciation of £125,000 in 1941, £150,009 
in 1942, and £175,000 in 1943. 
The {1 Ordinary shares stand at 50s. 6d., ex-dividend, and 
yield £4 7s. 1d. per cent. 


The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company 


SUMMARY OF ANNUAL REPORT FOR THE YEAR 1943 


The 117th annual report of the President and Directors for the year 
1943, is being mailed to the Company’s stockholders. 


RESULTS OF OPERATIONS 


The following is a summary of the Company’s audited income account 
for the year 1943, compared with year 1942. 





Year Year increase 
Railway operating rev- 1943 : 1942 over 1942 
enues . $358,142,152.08 $306,254,193.49 $51,887,958.59 


Railway "operating ex- 
penses ... sais Se 


250,584,352.63 204,241,198.76 46,343,153.87 


Net railway operating 

revenue ae .-» $107,557,799.45 $102,012,994.73 §$ 5,544,804.72 
Railway tax accruals (in- 

cluding federal income 

tax) ... «vss: 46,457,958.58  25,054,012.87 —-21,,408,945.71 
Railway operating income $ 61,099,840.87 $ 76,958,981.86 D$15,859,140.99 
Equipment and joint fa- 

cility rents—Net Debit 8,932,372.37 7,400,263.88 1,532,108.49 
Net railway operating 

income no ... $ 52,167,468.50 $ 69,558,717.98 D$17,391,249.48 
Other income ‘ 8,637,968.62 8,670,683.14 D 32,714.52 


$ 60,805,437.12 $ 78,229,401.12 D$17,423,964.00 
2,035,995.35  —- 1,685,984.95 


Total income... — ... 
Miscellaneous deductions 
from income ... “ 350,010.40 


Income available for fixed 


charges ae ... $ 58,769,441.77 $ 76,543,416.17 D$17,773,974.40 
Fixed interest and other 
charges pe 18,647,102.81 


19,863,257.08 D  1,216,154.27 





Income available for 
other purposes . $ 40,122,338.96 $ 56,680,159.09 D $16,557,820.13 
Contingent interest 
charges es 9,612,858.50 11,356,562.50 D  1,743,704.00 
. $30,509,480.46 $ 45,323,596.59 D$14,814,116.13 
(D) Denotes decrease. 


The decrease in net income of $14,814,116 is the result of :— 
Loss due to suspension in 1943 of freight rate increases 


Audited net income 


$ 7,100,000 

Increase in wage rates wee waa cua face aaa wea 9,282,000 
Increase in taxes after non-recurring tax credit of $8,574,214 

in 1942 eas aes ane Sea ve eae 12,801,972 

Total aes wee a +.» $29,123,972 


Accruals for all taxes, year 1943, were $46,757,209, absorbing 13 cents of 
each dollar of total operating revenues, 43 cents of each dollar of net railway 
operating revenue, and were equal to $18.84 per share on the capital stock. 

As of December 31st, 1943, the record investment in property as related 
to railway operating income, is $999,678,403, against which $130,406,465 
depreciation has accrued, leaving the net recorded investment $869,271,938. 

There was no change in capital stock during the year, but there was a 
net reduction of $58,661,935 in interest bearing obligations of which 
$57 537,050 were retired through the operation of the sinking fund created 
by the 1938 Plan for Modification of Interest Charges and Maturities. 


R. B. WHITE, President. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


SPILLERS, 


THE ECONOMIST 


LIMITED 


ACCOUNTS FOR THREE YEARS 
MILLING TRADE CONDITIONS 
SIR MALCOLM ROBERTSON’S SPEECH 


The fifty-seventh annual general meeting 
of Spillers, Limited, was held at the Great 
Eastern Hotel, Liverpool Street, London, 
E.C., on the 25th instant, the chairman of 
the company, the Right Hon. Sir Malcolm 
A. Robertson, PJC., GIC.M.G., K.B.E., 
MLP., presiding. 

The Chairman submitted to the meet- 
ing his statement, which had been cir- 
culated to stockholders with the directors’ 
report, as follows :— 

Before proceeding with my review I 
desire to record the deep sense of loss to 
my colleagues, the staff and myself occa- 
sioned by the death during the past year 
of Mr. Edgar Baker. Mr. Baker, when he 
retired from the board in 1938, had been 
connected with the company for 52 years, 
during 35 of which he had been a direc- 
tor. He was chairman from 1926 to 1930, 
and deputy chairman from then until his 
retirement. His was a record of loyal] and 
unfailing service, of wise counsel and of 
unobtrusive kindness. It will, I know, be 
your wish that a message of condolence 
from the company which he served so long 
and so well should be sent to his family. 


The directors are glad that it has been . 


possible to prepare accounts for the three 
years ended January 31, 1940, 1941 and 
1942, and these have been laid before you. 
While a separate profit and loss account 
for each year is submitted, it was felt that 
no real purpose would be served by 
giving a balance-sheet at any date other 
than January 31, 1942. 


TWO YEARS STILL IN ARREAR 


This represents a considerable degree 
of progress, but still leaves the position two 
years in arrear, a state of affairs which, 
though inevitable in the circumstances 
does not commend itself to the board. You 
have been apprised in the past of the vast 
amount of extra detail work involved as a 
result of operating under control condi- 
tions, and while every effort will continue 
to be made to expedite the matter, I do not 
consider that it wil] be possible—even at the 
best—to submit accounts less than one 
year in arrear so long as present conditions 
subsist. 

Turning now to the accounts before you 
I must first emphasise that these are of a 
provisional nature. So far as they relate to 
fiour milling operations the figures have not 
yet been agreed with the Ministry of Food. 
In addition, the taxation _ liability 
arising on the Company’s results dur- 
ing the period covered has _ not 
yet been determined with the Inland Re- 
venue, and the provisions made for taxa- 
tion should be regarded more from the 
standpoint of the three years as a whole 
than in relation to each particular year. 
In the ordinary course the Directors would 
have preferred to await final figures, but 
they considered that by reason of the 
lapse of time since the last accounts were 
submitted to the stockholders it was de- 
sirable to present to you the most reason- 
ably accurate statement which it was pos- 
sible to prepare at this time. 


REARRANGEMENT OF BALANCE SHEET 


The balance-sheet has been arranged in 
order to group the assets and liabilities in 
aceordance with modern form. The first 
sub-total on the assets side represents the 
total fixed assets, while the second records 
the total floating assets. On the liabilities 
side the liabilities to members, viz., issued 
capital, reserves and the undistributed 
balance of the profit and loss account are 
brought together in contra-distinction to 
the current liabilities under the head of 
“ creditors” 


Fixed assets show a small decrease as 
compared with the corresponding amount 
at January 31, 1939. This derives largely 
from the annual writing down to provide 
for depreciation and obsolescence. It is 
important to note that no adjustment has 
been made in respect of premises and 
plant destroyed or damaged by enemy 
action. The amount involved is consider- 
able, but it is not appropriate to deal with 
this matter until a settlement has been 
teached in regard to the war damage 
claims 4) which this has unhappily given 
rise. 

Floating assets have increased consider- 
ably as compared with January 31, 1939, 
but this has to be considered in conjunc- 
tion with the amount under “ Creditors ” 
which has also increased. The surplus of 
net current assets at January 31, 1942, was 
£2,603,848 as compared with £2,267,511 at 
January 31, 1939. 


TRADING SURPLUS _ 


The profit and loss and appropriation 
accounts for the three years aré wn in 
columnar form. It will be seen that the 
surplus on trading was substantially greater 
in the year ended January 31, 1940, than 
for the previous or the two following years. 
This arises from several factors, the most 
notable being that as a result of the change 
in methods of trading brought about by the 
imposition of the Control Orders, the profit 
on contracts open at the date of the Orders 
was realised during the year, and the nor- 
mal situation whereby unrealised profit 
on contracts open at the close of the finan- 
cial year is carried forward, did not obtain. 
Consequently the realised profit for that 
year was increased, but it is necessary to 
bear in mind the offset that may arise from 
the reverse situation that will occur in the 
year in which Control is terminated. 

In the two following years the results of 
the flour milling operations were deter- 
mined wholly by the terms of the agree- 
ment with the Ministry of Food, the general 
nature of which I have previously explained 
to the stockholders. In these years the 
volume of business in those sections of the 
company’s activities which are not governed 
by that agreement—notably the animal 

‘oods department—while progressively re- 
duced by war-time restrictions, had not 
shrunk to the low levels subsequently 
reached. It has to be appreciated in this 
connection that economies and price ad- 
vances cannot make good the effect of 
diminished output when this reaches serious 
proportions. It is anticipated that the re- 
sults from these departments will show a 
falling off in the years following these 
accounts. 


A MEAGRE RESULT 


Over the three-year period covered by 
these accounts after providing for taxation 
and dividends there is a net surplus of 
£62,811 which has been appropriated a 
follows : — : 





£ 
By transfer to general reserve...... 50,000 
By adding to the carry forward 
(which at January 31, 1942 stood 
RE PNGOIIBO)  ...c0ceccccsecscseseease 12,811 
£62,811 


This is no more than a bare surplus in 
relation to the extent of our business and 
scale of effort, particularly when regard is 
had to the difficulties which will emerge in 
re-establishing our trade on a peace-time 
basis, in abilitating our factories and 
from the other adverse circumstances to 
which I have previously referred. Complete 
figures are not yet available in relation to 
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our subsidiary companies, and their earn- 
ings have not to any material extent been 
incorporated in these accounts. But in this 
conmection it is important to note that as 
regards the principal of these concerns. 
Hosegood Industries, Limited, our interest 
was acquired just prior to January 31, 1939, 
so that nothing was included in our pre-war 
profits from this investment. 







GOVERNMENT TERMS NOT GENEROUS 


Consideration of the position has con- 
ed the view which I previously put 
to you, that taking into account all rele- 
vant aspects of the situation, the terms of 
the arrangements between the Government 
and the milling industry are not generous 
to the millers and supports the contention 
that these terms should be improved if: only 
to the extent of recognising the output that 
has been achieved in excess of the pre-war 
level under conditions of the utmost difficulty 
and for which no profit or remuneration has 
up till now been paid. 

I think I may say not only of this com- 
pany, but of the milling industry as a whole, 
that it has endeavoured to contribute to the 
war effort by attaining the maximum our- 
put with the fullest efficiency and economy 
possible under existing conditions without 
relying upon any financial incentive to 
greater effort. Such an incentive is unneces- 
sary to responsible industry engaged in the 
production of vital supplies in time of war, 
nor is it sought as such. But some reason- 
able return for services performed by a key 
industry to enable it to make a modest 
provision against the grave difficulties which 
clearly lie ahead, if its position in the 
national economy is to be maintained, 
seems both advisable and just. 





























DIVIDEND DECISION 


I now come to the question of dividend 
for the year ended January 31, 1944, which 
had again to be considered by the directors 
without accounts showing the results of 
that year and in the light of the circum- 
stances which I have outlined. They have 
decided that despite the uncertainty attend- 
ing the level of earnings and the outlook 
for the immediate future, the strength of 
the liquid position which . derives 
from the building up of reserves 
over a_ long’ period before the 
war justifies them 1n recommending to you 
the payment of dividends at the same rate 
as for the previous year. A resolution to 
carry this into effect will be submitted to 
you at a later stage in the meeting. 

Once more it is my pleasure to express 
on behalf of the board and the stockholders 
our thanks to our staff and workpeople for 
their devoted and untiring efforts throughout 
the past vear, under conditions which con- 
tinue to be exceedingly trying and difficult. 

I would especially thank our area general 
managers, senior officials and mill managers 
who have so successfully met the added calls 
made upon them as a result of war-time 
conditions. I know that they have faced 
their increased troubles without complaint, 
not only out of their traditional loyalty to 
the company, but also because they re- 
cognise so fully that they are engaged in 
maintaining essential supplies in time 0 
emergency. 

EMPLOYEES IN THE FORCES 


Finally, I would convey our greetings 
to our employees now serving with the 
armed forces. We hope the time is appre- 
ciably nearer when we shall be able to wel- 
come them back, and meantime we send 
them our very best wishes for a safe return. 

The report was adopted and the dividends 
approved. 

The retiring directors, Sir W. Norman 
Vernon and Mr Laurence Hosegood, were 
re-elected, and the retiring auditors, Messts 
Impey, Cudwosth and Coy, and Messts 
Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths and Co., were 
reappointed. The meeting was then 
adjourned for the reception of the accounts 
for the year. 

The adjourned 53rd, 54th and 5sth 
annual ordinary general meetings were then 
resumed and the accounts for. the three 
years ended January 31, 1942, adopted. 

A vote of thanks to the chairman con- 

cluded the proceedings. 
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J. AND P. COATS, LIMITED 


SUCCESS OF GOVERNMENT CONTROL 
GOOD POST-WAR DEMAND EXPECTED 


THE ECONOMIST 


MR J. O. M. CLARK’S VIEWS 


The annual general meeting of J. and P. 
Coats, Limited, will be held, on the 15th 
prox., in Glasgow. 

The following statement by the chairman 
(Mr J. O. M. Clark) has been circulated 
to stockholders in advance with the report 
and accounts. 

Following the practice adopted in recent 
years, I am again sending to the stock- 
holders a brief statement dealing with the 
accounts to be submitted at the general 
meeting on the 15th prox., together with a 
few comments on the position of the busi- 
ness in general, 


ACCOUNTS 


The balance-sheet shows little change in 
comparison with that of the previous year. 

Amongst the liabilities, sundry creditors 
have dropped from  £12,049,000 to 
£11,209,000, the decrease being due 
chiefly to a reduction jn trade creditors for 
raw cotton supplies and to _ reduced 
balances due to third parties for monies 
borrowed abroad on our behalf by our 
selling agents. 

On the assets side the item “ Shares in 
Subsidiary Companies” has risen from 
£21,822,000 to £21,974,000. This change 
is explained by increases in our share- 
holdings in two wholly-owned foreign 
subsidiaries whose share capitals have been 
raised to put them more in accord with 
local conditions. ‘The new shares were 
issued in each case in satisfaction of a 
corresponding amount of current account 
indebtedness. 

It will be noted that general investments 
have come down from £4,368,000 to 
£3,903,000, due to sales of investments in 
1943 to improve our cash position and, in 
a lesser degree, to normal redemptions. 

Stock of goods and stores has decreased 
from £5,380,000 to £4,798,000. Last year 
about half of the increase then apparent 
was accounted for by a large purchase of 
raw Cotton, which cotton, I explained, had 
been sold to the Cotton Control early in 
1943. This sale accounts for part of. the 
decrease in the 1943 figure. Sales of raw 
cotton were also made to subsidiaries dur- 
ing 1943 out of 1942 stock, but were more 
than offset by an increase in the stock 
of finished goods. 

The profit and loss account shows a 
balance of £1,711,000 after providing 
£865,000 for excess profits tax. As 
before, our income-tax liability has been 
fully covered for the year of account, so 
that tax to be deducted from the final 
dividend on the ordinary stock, payable on 
June 30th next, will come into the 1944 


accounts as an offset to the liability for- 


that year. 

The earnings for 1943 are not changed 
materially from those of 1942, but in 1943 
we have had to make certain exceptional 
provisions of which the chief relate to 
foreign taxation. 

It will have been noted that a few minor 
changes have been made in our accounts 
with the purpose of more precise descrip- 
ton. We have considered making further 
changes along the line of the recommenda- 
tions made by various accounting bodies, 
but having regard to the many factors 
which presently affect our foreign interests, 
we consider it inadvisable to make such 
changes at the present time. 

Though the profit figure after deduction 
of E.P.T. has varied very little in the last 
three years, our sales have again shown a 
Satisfactory increase on the high figure of 
the preceding two years. This has been 
contributed largely by North and South 
American markets. There is, however, 
evidence that the exceptional activity may 
Not continue, particularly in the United 


States, where as a result of difficulties of 
production a much more stringent system 
of rationing of our customers has now had 
to be introduced. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


So far as the future is concerned, your 
board look forward after the war to a con- 
siderable demand for our goods from many 
parts of the world, and we hope that when 


the time comes we will be in a position _ 


to meet this. 

At the moment it is not possible to do 
much by way of preparation so far as our 
home mills are concerned, and later on our 
plans will have to be governed largely by 
the extent to which controls are retained 
in this country. As I informed you on a 
previous occasion, I consider it will be 
essential that some of these be retained 
until stability is reached, but I hope that 
as many as possible will be lifted without 
delay. It is not an easy matter to get 
rid of restrictions once they have been 
imposed, and many of us can remember 
the tenacity with which certain war-time 
regulations were clung to after the last 
war. ‘The matter is important, but per- 
haps more important to manufacturers who 
are operating solely from Great Britain 
than it is to ourselves, nevertheless we 
should regret it if any further considerable 
part of our products should require to be 
manufactured abroad. 


GOVERNMENT CONTROL 


While speaking of controls I wish to 
add this. ‘The thread industry is a very 
highly specialised one and requires long 
experience to understand it properly, and 
I should like to pay a tribute to those who 
have been called upon by the Government 
to contro! both our requirements of raw 
materials and our exports of finished pro- 
ducts for the efforts which they have made 
to use information acquired from us in 
such a way that the business was damaged 
as little as possible by any restrictions on 
our activities made necessary by the war. 

The only connection between the sewing 
thread business and the cotton trade has 
hitherto been in the use of cotton yarns as 


‘ raw materials, but it is clear that to remain 


abreast of the times and maintain the 
position of supremacy we hold on world 
markets, we must be free to take advantage 
of any discoveries in respect of raw 
materials available at any time of what- 
ever nature they may be. Our industry 
must therefore stand on its own feet, in 
no way encumbered in its natural develop- 
ment by any restrictive legislation which 
might affect other branches of the textile 
industry. The same considerations also 
hold good for our selling organisation 
which, under the management of fully 
trained experts, maintains in all foreign 
markets well assorted stocks of all articles 
necessary for local requirements. 

A year ago I referred to the low level to 
which our cotton stocks had fallen, and I 
expressed some anxiety for the future. 
I am pleased to say that, thanks to the 
efforts of the Cotton Control, the position 
has improved greatly, and I hope our 
stocks will now assure us of ample cotton 
for some time to come. 


EMPLOYEES 


To our employees and staffs at home 
and abroad I would like again to express 
our hearty appreciation of the services they 
have rendered. Conditions have certainly 
not been any easier during the last year, 
and they have cheerfully undertaken the 
many additional responsibilities which 
have fallen upon them. 
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NORWICH UNION LIFE 
INSURANCE SOCIETY 
INCREASED NEW BUSINESS 


The one hundred and thirty-sixth annual 
general meeting of the Norwich Union Life 
Insurance Society was held, on the 23rd 
instant, at Norwich. 

Sir Robert Bignold (the president), 
having alluded to his gratification in be- 
coming president of the Society founded 
by his direct ancestor 136 years ago, said 
that the most outstanding feature of the 
report and accounts was the large volume 
of new business put on the books during 
the year. The net figure of £9,471,569 
represented an increase of just over 
£2,000,000, a notable achievement under 
current circumstances. 

They were able to show over the whole 
of their funds a net return of £3 8s. 8d. 
per cent, against £3 8s. 6d. per cent. for 
1942. They had been able to invest sub- 
stantial sums in carefully selected real 
property, giving a good return. 

The mortality of the year had been re- 
markably favourable and, even allowing 
for war claims amounting to over £180,000, 
was below the normal expectation. 

A warm welcome awaited every member 
of the staff who wished to return to the 
Society after the war. 

This Society with the old Amicable, 
which was absorbed nearly eighty years 
ago, had seen the collapse of three would- 
be European Dictators, Louis XIV, 
Napoleon and the Kaiser, and would, he 
trusted, ere long see the final eclipse of the 
fourth. The Norwich Union, which had 
been carried on during the past centuries 
by individual enterprise, looked forward 
now with confidence. Insurance overseas 
represented a valuable contribution to 
invisible exports, and this Society hoped 
to continue and increase its world-wide 
business, particularly in the great 
Dominions and other parts of the Empire. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 


NORWICH UNION FIRE 
INSURANCE SOCIETY 


VITALITY OF THE BUSINESS 





At the one hundred and forty-sixth 
annual general meeting of the Norwich 
Union Fire Insurance Society, Limited, 
held, on the 22nd instant, at Norwich, Sir 
Robert Bignold (the chairman) said how 
pleasing and encouraging it was that in 
the first report since he was elected chair- 
man of the Society, with which his fore- 
bears had been intimately associated since 
its inception, the figures should not only 
be extremely satisfactory but such a clear 
indication of the undiminished strength 
and vitality of the Society. 

The premium income in the fire account 
had increased over the preceding year by 
£197,698, and the profit of £170,805 could 
be considered very satisfactory despite dis- 
appointing results of their American busi- 
ness. 

The accident account had again been a 
good one, showing the substantial’ under- 
writing profit of £246,085. 

As was to be expected, the marine pre- 
mium income showed a somewhat large 
decrease, but in transferring an amount of 
£150,000 to profit and loss, they were en- 
tirely satisfied that the reserves were ample. 

The total amount of transfer to profit 
and loss account was £566,891, a very 
gratifying return for the year’s working. 
The balance carried forward was £307,011. 

The total assets of the Society at 
£8,685,798 showed an increase of £533,959. 

The Society would be ready and eager to 
play their part in the post-war rebuilding 
of the business world, both at home and 
overseas. The future would give much 
scope for extension of their services. In 
aviation insurance, and in other forms of 
indemnity, the vast experience of the insur- 
ance companies would be of the greatest 
value of commerce when peace was once 
more with us. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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THE ECONOMIST 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY, LIMITED 


EXCELLENT RESULTS AND GRATIFYING POSITION 
SOUND FOUNDATION FOR POST-WAR ACTIVITIES 
LORD PERRY ON EMPLOYEES’ WELFARE 


The fifteenth ordinary general meeting 
- of Ford Motor Company, Limited,. was 
held, on the 24th instant, at the registered 
_ Office, 88 Regent Street, London, W. 

The Rt.- Hon. Lord Perry of Stock 
Harvard, K.B.E., LL.D. (the chairman), 
presided. 

The secretary (Mr J. L. Claridge, C.A.) 
read the notice convening the meeting and 
Mr F. Pragnell, F.C.A., of Messrs Mellors, 
Basden and. Mellors, the auditors, read the 
report of his firm. 

. The following is the Chairman’s state- 
ment, which was circulated with the report 
and accounts : — 

I am continuing the war-time practice of 
issuing a statement instead of addressing 
you from the chair. 

The accounts and directors’ report sub- 
mitted herewith reflect a gratifying position 
following a year of. intense activity. Your 
directors are proud of the company’s con- 
tribution to the national and Allied effort, 
in which the motor industry is playing so 
large and vital a part, and record their 
gratification of the official commendation 
which the company and its products have 
received. This excellent result has been 
achieved by the unflagging effort of the 
personnel and the able support of many 
dealers and suppliers. 

You will find the accounts self explan- 
atory. The directors have continued their 
policy of maintaining a strong liquid 
position, and-I trust you will agree that 
every step possible is being taken to ensure 
a sound foundation for post-war reorgani- 
sation. 


CLARIFICATION OF ACCOUNTS 


I am pleased to note the developments 
taking place in legal and accountancy 
circles regarding company law amendment 
and clarification of published accounts. The 
company has always given its members full 
information, and, where appropriate, the 
present accounts incorporate the recent 
recommendations of the Institute of 
Chartered Accountants. Under existing 
conditions the presentation of consolidated 
accounts of the company and its sub- 
sidiaries is not possible, but it is hoped to 
issue them so Soon as circumstances permit. 
The annual accounts of the greater number 
of the continental associated companies are, 
of course, not available and others are 
delayed owing to postal restrictions; the 
1943 accounts of some of the subsidiaries, 
however, will be available at the general 
meeting for inspection by stockholders. 

What little additional information is 
available regarding associated companies in 
enemy or enemy-occupied countries does 
not permit of forming a clear picture of 
the magnitude and complexity of the post- 
war problems to be faced in effecting 
their reorganisation. However difficult the 
task may be it will be expedited to the 
fullest possible extent so that essential road 
transport facilities in those countries are 
restored. 

The holding company, which for the 
time being operates from this country 
under special Board of Trade licence, 
earned an increased profit during 1943. Its 
liquid resources are accumulating because 
the directorate desires to be in a position 
to give post-war financial assistance to those 
continental associated companies requiring 
it. 

FINE RESPONSE FROM EMPLOYEES 


The company now has 3,543 employees 
in the Services. I regret having to report 
that 96 employees have died in the nation’s 
service and I am sure you will wish to 
extend deepest sympathy to the bereaved 


_ signs of abating. 





families. | Decorations for gallantry hay. 
been awarded to several caiienes aa os 
congratulate them. 

I pay tribute again this year to our 
employees for the continuation of their fine 
response to the call for lending to the 
nation. The Ford Savings Group member- 
ship is 91 per cent. of the entire personnel ; 
total savings have now passed £1,442,250, 
and the flow of contributions shows no 

‘ I “Salute the Soldier ” 
campaigns, which have yet to be held in 
localities where we have interests will pro- 
vide further opportunities to support the 
nation’s war effort. Contributions to Red 


. Cross Penny-a-Week Fund are also out- 


standingly good. 

The dealer organisation, which served 
the public so well in pre-war years, has a 
proud record of war service in many 
different forms. I am glad to be able to 
report that the company has been of help 
to the dealers in these difficult times and, 
with them, looks forward to considerable 
post-war activity in the interests of all 
users of motor vehicles and tractors. 

The various funds inaugurated for the 
benefit of employees have continued to 
operate during the year and their scope is 
being extended as circumstances require. 
I am confident that employees—working in 
the factories or serving in the Forces—and 
their families appreciate the assistance thus 
afforded, especially as the strain of war 
years begins to make itself increasingly felt. 
These activities, combined with the high 
standard of Ford working conditions, are 
part of the company’s long-established 
policy in everything affecting the efficiency 
and well-being of its workers. 


AGREEMENT WITH TRADE UNIONS 


Members will have read in the Press of 
the recent agreement that has been con- 
cluded ‘with the trade union movement. 
This is a new departure but it was felt that 
the time had come when joint collabora- 
tion in maintaining the best possible con- 
ditions for the employees was desirable. 
The agreement did not arise out of any 
discontent with cenditions of employment. 
The company recognises what the nation 
Owes to the trade union movement, and the 
unions have acknowledged the leading part 
taken by the company in providing good 
conditions for its own employees and in 
influencing the advancement of better con- 
ditions for all workers generally. 


POST-WAR PROBLEMS 


The final phases of this world-wide 
conflict are approaching and, despite war- 
time pressure, time must be found to think 
of the country’s interests and those of the 
world in the years of peace which are, I 
trust, near at hand. I make no detailed 
forecasts of the part which each one of us 
will be called upon to play but it is 
apparent to all that the Government must 
look to large organisations such as ours for 
effective help during the reconstruction 
period and in the later expansion of sound 
home and export commercial activities. 
This being so I welcome the approaches 
which already have been made to our 
industry by the Government, but I ask that 
there shall be no delay in taking us into 
their full confidence on such post-war 
matters as tariffs, forms and levels of 
vehicle taxation, export requirements, road 
development plans and similar matters of 
vital importance to future progress. I also 
ask that there shall be given ample scope for 
initiative and individual enterprise. The 
company will endeavour to play its part 
to the full with the hope that the post-war 
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world will be co-operative in developing 
international commerce to mutual advan- 
tage everywhere. 

The company is again indebted to 
Officials of His Majesty’s Government for 
their courtesy and help in the many 
problems which arise. 

I desire to thank my colleagues, the 
executive staff and all the personnel for 
their able and continued effort in serving 
the company and, through it, the nation 
during the period under review. 


DIVIDEND OF 6 PER CENT 


The needs of the future require a con- 
servative financial policy at the present 
time. The directors recommend there- 
fore that the war-time level of annual 
distribution be continued and that a 
dividend of 6 per cent., subject to income- 
tax, be declared. 

The report and accounts were umnani- 
mously adopted, and the dividend recom- 
mended was approved. 

The retiring director (Major Sir Malcolm 
Campbell, M.B.E.) was re-elected, and the 
auditors (Messrs Medllors and 
Mellors) were reappointed. f 

A hearty vote of thanks to the chairman, 
directors and _ staff concluded the pro- 
ceedings. 


CENTRAL MINING AND 
INVESTMENT CORPORATION 
LIMITED 


IMPROVED REVENUE 





The thirty-ninth ordinary general meet- 
ing of The Central Mining and Investment 
Corporation, Limited, will be held on 1st 
proximo in London. 

The following is an extract from the 
statement of the chairman (Sir R. Sothern 
Holland, Bt.) circulated with the report 
and accounts :— 

The revenue for 1943 of £1,097.468 
shows an improvement of about £370,000 
over that of 1942. This result is excep- 
tional. Our dividend income in fact was 
lower, but, in a more active market, we 
realised larger profits on the sale of shares 
and we also received a payment on account 
of debentures of the Anglo-Spanish Con- 
struction Company, Limited, the - book 
value of which had previously been written 
down to a nominal figure. Revenue ‘has 
been charged with an allocation of £50,000 
for Contingencies Account and with the 
amounts necessary to write down quoted 
stocks to or below market price at the end 
of the year and certain unquoted stocks to 
directors’ valuation. 


APPROPRIATION 


The amount set aside for taxation, which 
is naturally higher, is estimated to cover 
the total liability for all taxation arising in 
the fiscal year ending April, 1945. We 
propose again to add to our reserves, and 


- in placing £100,000 to a new account— 


Exploration Reserve Account—we are 
making provision now for financing an 
extension of our active search for new 
business when conditions are favourable 
for this to be undertaken. The directors 
propose the payment of a final dividend on 
the ordinary shares of 8s. per share, and 
. the exceptional profits permit of the distri- 
bution this year of a bonus of 4s. per share, 
making a total for the year of 16s. per share, 
or IO per cent. 

The strong position disclosed by the 
balance sheet and the further strengthening 
of our reserves are features which, I am 
sure, will give shareholders great satisfac- 
tion. 

The statistics in the directors’ report 
show the further contraction which has 
taken place in the scale of operations of 
the gold mining industry of the Witwaters- 
rand during another year of operating 
under war conditions. ‘The causes of the 
decline are, as in the previous year, the 
serious shortage of native labour and the 
continued necessity for the _ strictest 
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economy in the use of imported stores of 
all kinds. So long as. these conditions per- 
sist it is difficult to forecast any improve- 
ment. I think I must draw your attention 
to the effect which the continued curtail- 
ment of development operations may have 
on certain of our mines. You will readily 
understand that in order that mining 
operations can be carried out on the 
most economical basis there must be 
an adequate number of working places 
to permit the mining of the various grades 
of ore in proportion which will conform to 
the average grade of the reserves. These 
conditions are ensured in normal times 
by carrying development well ahead, thus 
creating a large ore reserve. 


CURTAILMENT OF DEVELOPMENT 


As was mentioned in our report last year, 
the enforced curtailment of development 
footage would not be a serious matter if 
normal development could be resumed 
within a reasonable period. On some of 
our mines, however, the point is being 
reached at which the considerable fall which 
has already taken place in ore reserves may 
affect efficient mining operations, and in 
order to correct the situation before it 
becomes really serious managements may 


be faced with the necessity of diverting a- 


portion of their reduced labour force from 
mining operations to development work, 
at the cost of a further reduction in the 
tonnage milled, with consequent adverse 
effects on costs and profit. 

With regard to the Orange Free State, 
the areas in the Odendaalsrust district on 
which we hold options are situated some- 
what to the north of the area on which 
the Basal Reef has already been located in 
boreholes, and boring operations are in 
progress on these options or on contiguous 
farms. The boreholes, however, have not 
yet reached the reef horizon. 


GENERAL ACCIDENT 
ASSURANCE 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


The fifty-eighth annual general meetin 
of the General Accident, Fire and Life 
Assurance Corporation, Lamited, was held, 
on the 24th instant, at Perth, Sir Francis 
Norie-Miller, Bt., J.P. (Governor and Chair- 
man) presiding. 

The following is an extract from the 

’s statement circulated with the 
accounts:—The results could be fairly 
described as satisfactory. While the new 
Life business is about £300,000 less than 
in the previous year, the claims by death 
and maturity are relatively low. The funds 
show the large increase of £413,000 and 
the expenses are under II per cent. 

The Fire department again shows very 
Satisfactory results, but in the Accident 
account we have again to report a falling 
off in income of slightly over £500,000, the 
real reason for which is that motor business 
continues to be restricted. The Marine 
department shows very satisfactory results. 

e report was adopted. 

Mr Frederick Richardson (Deputy- 
Chairman) said that it fell to his lot to 
express their sadness on learning that their 
Governor and Chairman, acting on his 
doctor’s advice, had decided to retire from 
active control of the Corporation’s affairs. 

the story of Sir Francis’s connection 
with the “ General” was the story of the 
company itself, for it was a very small local 
concern when he-became the founder of 
its fortunes. His energy and genius had 
Tecognised no bounds and he had served 
the Corporation for over 57 years. The 

td wished to express its gratitude for 
the immense services which its distin- 
guished Governor had rendered: the Cor- 
Poration. It paid tribute to his great 
Personal charm and his generous, hos- 
pitable ways, to his fortitude in difficult 
umes and to those qualities that belonged 
‘o a kindly heart and it expressed the hope 
oat he and Lady Norie-Miller would enjoy 
Ong life and much happiness in a world 
once more at peace. 
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ASSOCIATED GAS AND 
WATER UNDERTAKINGS 
LIMITED 


DEVELOPMENT DESPITE 
DIFFICULTIES 


The eleventh ordinary general meeting of 
Associated Gas and Water Undertakings, 
Ltd., was held on the 25th instant, at 2, 
Chart Lane, Reigate. 

The Chairman, Mr . H. Bennett, 
M.Inst.Gas_ E., said: The satisfactory 
nature of the accounts now before you 
indicates that our business has been 
successfully maintained both as to gas 
and - electricity. 

The results achieved are particularly 
gratifying having regard to the extreme 
difficulties under which gas undertakings 
work, Although their primary raw material 
—coal—is a national resource, the mining 
situation has been allowed to deteriorate 
to a critical stage. Coal is in short supply 
and is not made available in qualities 
suitable for efficient and economical gas 
manufacture. This has _ necessitated 
Governmental directions requiring us to 
manufacture gas from more expensive 
materials, which have to be imported from 
overseas, thus increasing the demand for 
shipping. Is it not remarkable, therefore, 
that the engineers and managers of our 
companies, with the loyal co-operation of 
their employees, have been able to main- 
tain uninterrupted supplies of gas to the 
public in general and for war purposes in 
particular? 

They have successfully surmounted the 
obstacles of labour shortage and of con- 
trol at every point of their operations. Our 
sincere thanks are due to them for their 
efforts, the maintenance of which has 
become increasingly difficult in this fifth 
year of war. But the continuance of un- 
interrupted supplies of gas should ‘not be 
taken for granted by those in authority, and 
we need the fullest measure of support and 
understanding from the Ministries, 
especially as to labour, if the essential ser- 
vice we provide is.to be adequately main- 
tained. 


RECONSTRUCTION OF GAS INDUSTRY 


Since proprietors last met the British Gas 
Federation has issued its report on the 


planning of the gas industry, an outstand-. 


ing and vital document which was described 
by “The Times” as “a notable contribu- 
tion to the discussion of industrial recon- 
struction.” The report strongly opposes 
the nationalisation of the industry, but 
advocates its continuance on a basis of 
company and municipal enterprise with a 
substantial measure of “ geographical and 
functional integration.” By this is meant 
the reduction, by association or amalgama- 
tion, of the number of undertakings 
operating independently and the integration 
of their practice, policy and organisation. 
This is precisely what your company, as 
one of the pioneer gas corporations, has 
accomplished. 


SATISFACTORY ACCOUNTS 


There are a few points in the accounts 
to which attention might usefully be drawn. 
Revenue shows an increase of £15,092, 
while expenditure—including the provision 
of £4,000 as an additional reserve for taxa- 
tion and writing £4,150 off discount on 
Debenture stock—has only advanced by 
£9,541. The increase in net profit is, 
therefore, £5,551. If proprietors approve 
the directors’ recommendation regarding the 
declaration of final dividends, £32,500 will 
remain to be carried forward. This sum, 
with the reserve for equalisation of dividend 
set aside last year, suggests there is good 
prospect, despite these difficult times, of 
the maintenance of the current sate of 
dividend upon the Deferred stock, a posi- 
tion which, it is submitted, is decidedly 
satisfactory. 

The report and accounts were unani- 
mously adopted. 
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CROWN MINES, LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Union of 
South Africa) 


RESULTS OF A DIFFICULT YEAR’S 
OPERATIONS 


MR W. H. A. LAWRENCE’S REVIEW 


Mr W.H. A. Lawrence presided at the 
annual meeting of Crown Mines, Limited, 
in Johannesburg on the 17th instant. After 
reviewing the year’s operations, he said that 
the total profit had been £2,638,747. Divi- 
dends had absorbed £895,909, provision 
for taxation had amounted to £1,606,131, 
capital expenditure had accounted for 
£105,016 and further provision made in 
respect of miners’ Phthisis outstanding 
liability had been £45,588. 

Expenditure on capital account had been 
mainly in respect of an air cooling plant at 
No. 17 shaft. That plant had been com- 
pleted during the year and ‘brought into 
commission with beneficial effects in the 
ee workings connected with the 
shaft. ‘ 

The drop in tonnage milled had been due 
to the acute shortage of native labour, 
which had seriously hampered operations 
at the mine and which continued at the 
present time. In conformity with the 
general policy followed by the gold mining 
industry to conserve essential stores to the 
fullest possible extent, development carried 
out during the year had been again on a 
much reduced scale. The total had 
amounted to 36,109 feet, which had been 
an increase of 1,683 feet compared with 
the previous year’s figure but which repre- 
sented a drop of 79,951 feet compared with 
the footage developed in 1941. The bulk 
of the work had been carried out on the 
Main Reef Leader, where disclosures re- 
mained satisfactory, the total payable ore 
developed amounting to 804,100 tons of 
an average value of 6.1 dwt. per ton. 


ORE RESERVE POSITION 


The available ore reserve had been re- 
estimated at December 31, 1943, to be 
14,809,600 tons of an average value of 
4.8 dwt. over a stoping width of 44.6 inches. 
Compared with the position a year previ- 
ously there had been a decrease in the 
available reserve of 2,381,700 tons, the 
value being unchanged and the width 0.4 
inch higher. Owing to the reduction in 
the scale of development, the ore reserve 
position could no longer be considered to 
be entirely satisfactory, and it would be 
necessary to increase development footage 
very considerably as soon as circumstances 
permit. 

The price received for gold and the rate 
at which normal income tax had been pay- 
able by the company had remained un- 
changed throughout the year. As from 
January 1, 1943, however, the special con- 
tribution which was based on_ taxable 
income before deduction of redemption 
allowance and any tax loss brought forward 
from a previous year had been increased 
from 20 per cent. to 22} per cent. 


INCREASES TO NATIVE LABOURERS’ WAGES 


Since the close of the period under review 
the report of the Witwatersrand Mine 
Natives Wages Commission had been pub- 
lished and shareholders would no doubt be 
aware that the Government had not 
accepted in full the recommendations made 
by the Commission but nevertheless had 
decided that as from April 1, 1944, certain 
increases should be made in the wages paid 
to mine native labourers. Briefly the in- 
creases amounted to fivepence per shift for 
natives employed underground and four- 
pence per shift for natives employed on the 
surface, with payment of time and a half 
for all overtime and Sunday work. 

Since January 1, 1940, the gold mining 
companies had been obliged to pay to the 
Government a gold realisation charge and 
since September 1, 1940, that charge had 
remained fixed at 38s. 3d. per cent. The 
Government had now decided to place in 
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a pool the sums thus collected from the 
industry during the year ending March 31, 
1945, and to distribute those funds amongst 
individual mining companies in proportion 
to their share of the increased cost of the 
industry in respect of native wages. It was 
hoped that the amount thus made available 
would be sufficient to meet practically the 
whole of the industry’s additional direct 
burden. 

In order to conserve paper stocks the 
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report of the proceedings at the meeting 
would not be circulated to shareholders. 
Copies could be obtained, however, on 
application to the head office in Johannes- 
burg or to the London office. 

At the end of the year 423 employees 
of the company had been on full time 
military service with the armed forces and 
in addition the mine had continued to carry 
out its share of munitions production. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


MAYPOLE DAIRY COMPANY, LIMITED 


TRADING AFFECTED BY WAR CONDITIONS 
EFFICIENCY AND STRENGTH OF THE ORGANISATION | 
SIR GEORGE SCHUSTER ON FUTURE POLICY 


The forty-sixth annual general meeting of 
the Maypole Dairy Company, Limited, will 
be held in London on the 16th proximo. 

The following annual review by the 
chairman (Sir George Schuster, K.C.S.L, 
K.C.M.G., C.B.E., M.C., M.P.) has been 
circulated with the report and accounts :— 

General Trading Results—In my state- 
ment to the shareholders last year I re- 
viewed the special difficulties which war 
conditions have brought to the Maypole 
Company. The story of 1943 has again 
illustrated those difficulties and confirmed 
the warnings which I thought it right to 
give. We have been affected by the now 
familiar war conditions—shortage of 
supplies, rationing, the elimination of our 
power to use our peace-time organisation 
for securing special quality supplies of 
butter, eggs, etc., the tendency of house- 
wives (encouraged by the Government) to 
shop near their own homes and to confine 
themselves as far as possible to one supplier 
for all commodities. We must accept the 
fact that these conditions have had an 
exceptionally damaging effect on the busi- 
ness of a specialist company like ours which 
has its best branches located in the main 
shopping centres. 


HIGH STANDARD OF SERVICE 


Considering everything it can be said that 
our business has come through nearly five 
years of war much better than might have 
been expected ; but I must ask the share- 
holders to appreciate that, so long as the 
war continues, the essential purpose on 
which all our efforts should be concen- 
trated is to keep our organisation and staff 
up to a high standard of efficiency so that 
we may return to our true réle with 
advancing success when the war is over. 
The achievement of this purpose is of much 
greater importance than the level of profit 
which we can earn during the entirely 
artificial period of war controls and 
restrictions. Some retail traders may 
benefit from conditions like these, which 
place us all in a strait-jacket and leave 
practically no scope for individual initiative 
or special qualities. To us they are an 
unqualified disadvantage. 

The one distinctive characteristic which 
we can retain is good personal service in 
our branches and, though most of our 
regular staff are away on war service, we 
can still claim that a high standard is 
maintained. 

The figures of trading results given in 
the accounts and directors’ report reveal 
the full effect of the drop in registrations 
in August, 1942, and are in accord with the 
forecast which I gave last year. Actually 
they have turned out better than I had 
then anticipated, and I am also glad to be 
able to inform the shareholders that, 
throughout the last quarter of 1943 and 
the first quarter of 1944, our sales have 
shown an upward trend. 


DEPLETION OF STAFF 


Acknowledgment is due to all members 
of our staffs—at headquarters and at all 


branches—for the manner in which they 
have tackled and overcome the many diffi- 
culties incidental to war-time trading. We 
have continued throughout the year to lose 
more of our male staff, as well as many of 
our experienced women workers, to the 
Forces or to other forms of national service. 
We have, therefore, to rely largely now on 
such over-age employees as we have been 
able to retain—with the help of young 
juniors—to cope with the many and in- 
creasing problems connected with all the 
Government regulations. 

The total number of employees at head 
office and the branches was: In September, 
1939, number of shops, 975; male, 4,692 ; 
female, 1,642 ; total, 6,334. In April, 1944, 
number of shops, 902 ; male, 927 ; female, 
2,973 ; total, 3,900. 


SERVICE ALL OWANCES SU PPLEMENTED 


Over 2,400 of our former staff are now 
serving in H.M. Forces. The company 
has throughout the war granted special 
allowances to the dependants of all em- 
ployees in the Forces who, without such a 
supplement to their Service pay, would 
have suffered hardship. In addition we 
are keeping up the pension fund contribu- 
tions of all Service members of the fund, 
so that they continue to retain and increase 
their rights and benefits of membership. 
The sum charged in last year’s accounts for 
these purposes, together with the company’s 
pension fund contributions for the re- 
mainder of the staff, amount to £38,282. 


This is a substantial sum when compared 

with what, according to our proposals, the 
ordinary shareholders will receive by way 
of dividend. But the directors hope that 
no shareholder will grudge these payments. 
To make them is in accordance with the 
tradition of this company, which has always 
endeavoured to make its employees feel that 
they and their welfare are an essential part 
of the business. 
_I have another special reason for men- 
tioning this matter now. The question of 
Service pay and allowances has just been 
prominent in the Press and Parliament, and 
the Government have now proposed a more 
generous scale of allowances. We regard 
this decision as meeting a clearly estab- 
lished need and one which, as explained 
above,-we ourselves had throughout recog- 
nised for our own employees. It is some- 
what remarkable that in all the Parlia- 
mentary and Press discussions there has, 
so far as I can ascertain, been no mention 
of the fact that companies like ours have 
throughout supplemented Service allow- 
ances from their own funds, with the result 
that in fact a large number of men who 
have joined the Services from good employ- 
ment have not suffered the hardships which 
have rightly aroused so much dissatisfaction 
and criticism in the case of those who were 
left to rely only on what the Government 
paid them. 

Another matter of great importance con- 
cerning our staff is demobilisation. The 
return of our men from the Forces after 
many years’ absence will call for much 
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thought and planning. The war is not yet 
over and it would be foolish not to recog- 
nise that much hard e still lies 


; before us. Nevertheless it is not too early 


to be giving thought to the future, and the 
question of looking after our staff on their 
return is already. receiving our serious 
attention. We desire to play our part in 


providing for the people of this country, 
when the war is over, a life of peace which 
will prove to have been worth fighting for. 


FUTURE POLICY 


It is also right to be looking ahead to 
future business policy, though, of course, 
it is not yet possible to work out precise 
plans. We shall have to go through a 
transition period of some length before 
normal trading is restored. Post-war 
conditions cannot be predicted with cer- 
tainty, nor do we know how far Govern- 
ment controls of trading will be continued, 
or what will be the policy of the Govern- 
ment in regard to the production in this 
country and the import from overseas of 
the commodities in which we mainly deal. 
I think the time has come when the 
Government could safely be more informa- 
tive on the last two points. All those who 
are responsible for the conduct of 
important forms of economic activity would 
be greatly helped by having some know- 
ledge of the shape of things to come in 
matters which depend on Government 
policy. It ought, for example, to be pos- 
sible for the Government with their present 
knowledge to indicate what is to be the 
target for home agricultural production, and 
broadly what is to be the quantity, nature 
and source of supply of our food imports 
from overseas. 

Personally I believe that a factual appre- 
ciation will show that, if we are going to 
give all the people of this country a proper 
nutritional diet, we can keep our own 
agriculture beneficially employed at full 
stretch and still buy from our good friends 
abroad, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
and I would add countries like Denmark 
and Holland, food products on a scale 
which will provide adequate outlets for 
their own production. It would then be 
only a question of these countries making 
it possible for us to pay them by taking 
goods from us. If I am right in this belief 
then the sooner the British Government 
make the position clear the better, since 
our relations with so many countries are 
affected. 


DIVIDEND PROPOSAL 


We have for the first time this year 
included in the accounts a consolidated 
statement of the assets and liabilities of 
our company and its subsidiaries, and in 
the directors’ report an analysis of the com- 
bined trading results has been given. | 
hope that these statements will help to give 
the shareholders a clear understanding of 
the position. 

The net profit shown as available for 
distribution is £5,850 higher than for last 
year ; but this result has only been obtained 
by reducing the provision for deferred re- 
pairs by £58,000. In so far as the directors 
consider that the resources already accumu- 
lated are quite adequate to cover the actual 
arrears of repairs, this is a justifiable 
change, but it may be necessary to restore 
the provision in future years, and in any 
case the directors have thought it right to 
take account of the reduced trading profit 
by making a reduction in the dividend on 
the deferred ordinary shares from 4 Pc 
cent. last year to 3 per cent. this year. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


It will be seen that the liquid financial 
position of the company is very strong. 
Beyond this I can assure you that the spirit 
of the staff and the efficiency of the 
organisation are as good as ever. There- 
fore, while I will not venture on any 
prophecy about results for 1944, we look 
forward to the future, when more norma 
conditions return, with cheerful confidence. 
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THE DAILY MIRROR 
NEWSPAPERS, LIMITED 


MR JOHN COWLEY’S STATEMENT 


The annual general meeting of the Daily 
Mirror Newspapers, Limited, was held on 
the 24th instant, at the Memorial Hall. 

The following statement by the chair- 
man, Mr John Cowley, was circulated with 
the report and statement of accounts :— 

I should like to pay a tribute to the 
memory of our old friend, Mr William 
Graham, who died a few months ago. He 
was from the inception of the company 
our legal adviser and dealt in most able 
fashion with matters calling for his pro- 
fessional attention on the commercial side 
of our business. 

In framing our accounts this year we 
have given effect to some of the suggestions 
recently made by the Institute of Chartered 
Accountants. Stockholders will notice that 
items previously embraced under the head- 
ing “Creditors, etc.” are now shown 
separately. The information regarding in- 
vestments has been amplified, and there are 
other alterations which we have no doubt 
will be welcomed as being an improvement 
on the old style of presentation. Necessary 
adjustments have been made in the figures 
for the previous year for comparison pur- 
poses. 

ANOTHER GOOD TRADING YEAR 


Again we have had a very good trading 
year, but the amount of profit available for 
distribution to ordinary stockholders is 
governed by the provision needful to be 
made for Excess Profits Tax. We feel 
justified however in recommending the 
payment of a final dividend of 5 per cent. 
on the ordinary stock, making a total of 
10 per cent. for the year. Our income 
from investments has improved and the 
outlook in this connection is satisfactory. 
We have received information by cable 
of the intention of the directors of Anglo- 
Canadian Pulp and Paper Mills, Limited, in 
which company we have a very big invest- 
ment, to pay a small dividend in respect 
of their financial year to December 31, 
1943. This is very welcome news. 

Your directors felt it a duty, as well as 
a pleasure, to make a further investment of 
£50,000 in 3 per cent. Savings Bonds on 
behalf of your company during the recent 
London “ Salute the Soldier ” week in sup- 
port of the financial side of the war effort. 
Stockholders will no doubt be interested 
in the market value of the company’s 
quoted investments shown in the balance 
sheet against their book value. We have 
in addition to Government securities and 
large holdings in newspaper and newsprint 
companies, further interests in many first- 
class industrial undertakings. 


QUESTION OF NEWSPRINT 


_The Newsprint Supply Company con- 
unues to serve its purpose extremely well. 
During the year larger supplies of news- 
print were made available to all papers. 
The chances of a further increase are at 
the moment problematical. The sales of 
the Daily Mirror continue to be highly 
satisfactory. We print close upon two 
million copies daily and are not able, by a 
big margin, to satisfy the insistent demands 
of would-be purchasers. The demand for 
advertisement space in the Daily Mirror is 
continuous and we have to apologise to 
the many advertising agents and their 
clients whose needs cannot be fully met. 
Editorially we make the best use of our 
limited space, giving a good service of 
news, views, and pictures, and displaying 
our many exclusive popular features to 
advantage. Although the drain on our 
Manpower continues to give your manage- 
ment concern, so far the problem of 
securing qualified and skilled staffs for the 
many departments concerned in the pro- 
duction of a National daily newspaper has 
been met. 

It will be noticed from the examination 
of the profit and loss account that we have 
not made any provision to increase the 
reserve account which stands at the very 
substantial figure of £420,000. We have, 
however, made a larger transfer to the 
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“Provision for Pensions,” bringing this up 
to a total of £200,000. This I am sure will 
prove to be a very useful sum to have put 
on one side for this purpose. 


TRIBUTE TO STAFF 


Again I have to commend the good work 
of all our employees. The burden of man- 
agement is not light, but the task is eased 
through the loyal service received on every 
hand. During the year Mr John Coope 
was appointed a director. He will, I think, 
prove to be a valuable addition to the 
board—a man of wide experience of news- 
paper work whose talent in the years to 
come will be turned to the advantage of 
our business. To those members of our 
staff on National duty at home and in many 
lands I would like to convey greetings and 
thanks, and to wish them a safe return. 

The report and accounts were unani- 
mously approved, and the auditors, Messrs 
Deloitte, Plender Griffiths and Co., re- 
appointed. 


SUNDAY PICTORIAL 
NEWSPAPERS (1920), 
LIMITED 


MR JOHN COWLEY’S STATEMENT 


The annual general meeting of Sunday 
Pictorial Newspapers (1920), Limited, was 
held, on the 24th instant, at the Memorial 
Hall 


The following statement by the chair- 
man, Mr John Cowley, was circulated with 
the report and statement of accounts :— 

In framing our accounts this year we 
have given effect to some of the suggestions 
recently made by the Institute of Char- 
tered Accountants. Stockholders will notice 
that items previously embraced under the 
heading “Creditors, etc.,” are now shown 
separately. The information regarding in- 
vestments has been amplified, and there are 
other alterations which we have no doubt 
will be welcomed as being an improvement 
on the old style of presentation. Necessary 
adjustments have been made in the figures 
for the previous year for comparison pur- 
poses. 

GRATIFYING RESULTS 


The results of the year’s working are 
gratifying. We have maintained our trading 
profit and I am pleased to be able to record 
that the dividends received from our in- 
vestments again improved. Since the period 
covered by our accounts we have received 
information by cable of the intention of 
the directors of Anglo-Canadian Pulp and 
Paper Mills, Limited, to pay a small divi- 
dend,in respect of their financial year to 
December 31, 1943—you will recall that 
we have a considerable stake in this 
company. 

It has not been thought needful to 
augment the amounts of the “General 
Reserve ” and “ Contingencies,” which to- 
gether total £725,000 in the balance sheet, 
but an extra £5,000, making £10,000 this 
year, has béen set aside as a provision for 
pensions, so that the amount now standing 
under this heading is £100,000. 

An interim dividend of 6} per cent. was 
paid last November and the final dividend 
of 114 per cent. proposed, against Io per 
cent. last year, will make a total distribution 
of 173 per cent. for the year on the 
ordinary capital, against 15 per cent. We 
feel that the decision made to recommend 
the increase is fully justified and will be 
approved by the ordinary stockholders. 


SUPPORT FOR! GOVERNMENT FINANCE 


We have continued the policy started in 
the early days of the war of subscribing 
to issues of Government securities. Re- 
cently, during the London “Salute the 
Soldier”? week, we applied for £50,000 
3 per cent. Savings Bonds, bringing the 
total invested by your company in war 
issues to £275,000. Although there is 
nothing very exciting about these invest- 
ments, it is felt that the Government’s plan 
to secure war finance at a low rate of 
interest should have our practical support. 
During the year the voluntary service per- 
formed by our employees in connection with 
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the War.Savings Groups at our offices and 
works has been continued with good results. 

There has been appreciation in the value 
of our quoted investments and I have no 
doubt stockholders will look with satis- 
faction at the figures shown in the balance 
sheet against this item. In the main our 
investments are in pulp, paper-making, and 
newspaper companies. 


SUNDAY PICTORIAL FOR THE FORCES 


Again I am glad to be able to tell you 
that the Sunday Pictorial has prospered. 
Sales exceed 2,000,000 weekly. We are still 
in the unfortunate position, owing to the 
limited quantity of newsprint available, of 
having to disappoint a large number of 
potential customers. Here may I ask for 
your support of the scheme for the supply 
of Sunday newspapers for the Forces. If 
you will send your copy of the Sunday 
Pictorial every Monday in a _ wrapper 
(postage one penny), addressed: News- 
papers for the Forces, 23, Farringdon 
Street, London, E.C.4, it will be a welcome 
addition to those already being received 
from other quarters. Sunday newspapers 
so sent are dispatched by the War Office 
to Forces overseas, and I can assure you 
that you will be doing a good turn to our 
men who cannot by other means get 
Sunday newspapers from home. Thank 
you. 

We regret that we have had to disappoint 
many advertisers who have desired to use 
our columns for their announcements. The 
demand for space in our paper is insistent 
and augurs well for the time when we are 
able to print larger papers. 

Once again it is very pleasing to say a 
few words of thanks to the members of 
our staff. In spite of very many difficulties 
they have contrived to carry out their 
duties to advantage and meet all calls made 
on their services. 

The report and accounts were unani- 
mously approved, and the auditors, Messrs 
Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths and Co., re- 
appointed. . 


AULT AND WIBORG, 
LIMITED 


RECORD TURNOVER 


The tenth ordinary general meeting of 
Ault and Wiborg, Limited, was held, on 
the 19th instant, in London. 

Mr Gerald Wellesley (the chairman) 
said that during the year under review the 
total turnover in respect of all products 
now made by the company and its sub- 
sidiaries had been the highest in their 
history, being no less than 30 per cent. 
in excess of that of the previous year. 
Owing, however, to the lower margin of 
profit on sales, the net profit of the com- 
pany only showed a § per cent. increase 
as compared with 1943 and amounted to 
£84,164. The directors recommended a 
dividend of 63 per cent., less tax, and a 
further 33 per cent., less tax, on the 
ordinary shares. It was perhaps worth 
pointing out that during the four years 
immediately preceding the war the average 
ordinary dividend paid was 14} per cent., 
whereas for the four full war years the 
average had been 53 per cent. 

A considerable portion of the increased 
turnover had taken place in their peace- 
time products, namely, printers’ inks and 
rollers, varnishes, industrial finishes and 
metal decorating products. Papers and 
periodicals carrying news to the public 
played a vital part in the lives of a people 
at war, and the board was well satisfied 
that they had been able not only to main- 
tain but also to increase supplies to their 
good friends in the Press and printing 
trade generally. 

The running of any manufacturing 
business during war-time was an anxious 
and strenuous job. Conditions governing 
orders, supplies and labour varied rapidly 
and at short notice, and it was never 
possible to see very far ahead. ‘That not- 
withstanding, the board viewed the future 
of their company with confidence. 

The report was adopted. 
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RECORDS and STATISTICS 


INVESTMENT 
Stock Exchanges : London 


“FINANCIAL NEws’”’ INDICES 

















Security Indices Yields 
—— Corres. 
gains 
1944 in SE. Day 
list 1943 30 Ord. | 20 Fixed Old Ord. 
shares* Int.f Consols Shares 
| 

May 18.... 5,444 4,090 108 -3 134 6 3-17 | 3-88 
De ws 5,880 4,144 108 -4 134-6 3-17 3-87 
9» 22.. 7,861 4,828 108 -2 134-6 3°17 3-88 
» BS. | 6,293 4,364 108 -2 134-6 3°17 3-88 
24... 1 5,968 | 4,242 | 108-4 | 134-9 | 3-17 3-88 





"* July 1, 1935-100. + 1928-100. 30 Ordinary shares, 1944: highest, 108-5 
(May 12) ; lowest, 103-0 (Feb. 28). 20 Fixed Int., 1944: highest, 138 -4 (Feb. 23) ; 
lowest, 134-0 (Jan. 3). 


New York 


STANDARD STATISTICS INDICES 
DaILy AVERAGE OF 50 Common STOCKS 








1944 Average | Transactions | 1944 Average | Transactions 
May 12.... | 119-4 747,000 May 16... 118-3 536,000 
- eos 118 -4 * 220,000° || ,, 17... 118-3 | 818,000 
Pe css 118-3 337,000 


» 48... 119-1 944,000 
1944: High, 121-2 (Mar. 18). Low, 113-8 (Feb. 8). * Two-hour session. 
_ (WEEKLY AVERAGES) (1935-36=100) 








1944 | 
pee ar) ae | a 
Low High E ’ 
Bos | dior. 1944 | 1944 1944 

15 | 15 

a a eres 
37 Industrials ........ | 95-1 (a) 99:7 | 97-5 98:1 | 98-5 
EE take nesnsexsh 88-9 (a)! 101-2 (c)} 97-7 98-4 | 98:6 
40 Utilities........... 85-0 | 88-9(d)| 87-2 87-1 | 87-7 
419 Stocks ........... 93-6 (a)| 97-9 95-9 | 96-4 | 96:8 
Av. yield %*......... -| 4-83 (a) 4-60 469 | 466 , 4-90 

: ! 











* Common Stocks. (a) Feb. 9. (6) Jan. 5. (c) Mar. 22. (4) Mar. 8. (e) Feb.§23 


Capital Issues 


Week ending Nominal Con- New 
May 27, 1944 — versions Money 
Particulars of Government issues appear on page 733. . 
Including Excluding 
Yeart Conversions Conversions 
DEC E as oe seb eneuten bene xba sp bwswaakuweweeans 652,051,337 640,980,856 
SEES. CLASSE bob nESesSsa we ces sabaeeaak gus 748,474,404 733,125,320 
Destination* Nature of Borrowing*® 
Brit. Emp. Foreign 
Yeart U.K. ex. U.K. Countries Deb. Pref. Ord. 
£ w £ £ paar £ £ 
1944...... 640,622,135 330,721 Nil 637,258,296 2,015,289 1,717,330 
1943...... 731,110,958 1,375,685 638,677 725,910,493 659,837 6,554,990 


* Conversions Excluded. t Includes Government issues to May 16, 1944, only. 
Above figures include all new capital in which permission to deal has been granted. 


INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


Retail Grocery Labour.—The present labour position in retail 
grocery, compared with before the war, is well illustrated by 
the experience of the Maypole Dairy Company. The following 
figures are given in the chairman’s annual statement of the 
number of employees at the head office and branches : — 


No. of Male Female Total 

Shops Employees Employees Employees 
Sept., 1939..... 975 4,692 1,642 6.334 
April, 1944..... 902 927 2,973 3,900 


‘ More than 2,400 of the former staff are serving in H.M. 
orces. 


_ Cotton Exports——The Board of Trade has announced that 
in the first quarter of this year shipments of cotton cloth were 
96,497,000 square yards against 80,899,000 square yards in the 
fourth quarter of 1943 and 82,130,000 square yards in the first 
quarter of 1943. The exports of yarn during the first three 
months of this year were 4,708,000 lb., against 4,840,000 lb. in 
the fourth quarter of last year and 4,678,000 lb. in the first 
quarter of last year. Since exports are strictly controlled by 
Cotton Board allocations to merchants, shipments cannot vary 
very much from quarter to quarter. 


Cotton Mill Deal.—It was reported in Manchester at the 
beginning of this week that one of the cotton combines had 
purchased the Valley Ring Mill, Ltd., Rochdale. This mill has 
49,276 ring spindles and has been closed since May, 1941, under 
the concentration of production scheme. If the sale is ratified 


by the shareholders, the purchase price, together with the in- 
vestments and cash in hand, will be sufficient to provide 
approximately 17s. per share. The current price of «he shares 
is about 13s. The capital of the company is £144,000 in £1 
fully-paid shares. It is estimated on the particulars given that 
the purchase price is about 35s. per ring spindle, and in view 
of current values, this figure is considered reasonable. 

“The Economist” Sensitive Index.—There was no change 
in the index during the week ended May 24th. The complete 
— (1935 = 100) was 158.63; crops 135.6; and raw materials 
185.5. 


COST OF LIVING INDEX 
(July, 1914=100) 


| 








| | | 
First Day of | +, | Fueland} Other All 
Month | Food Rent Clothing | “Light | Items | Items 

‘ { 

| 

Weights: | 7% | 2 | ly | | 123 
Sept., 1939 ...... 138 162 208 | 155 
1940 ...... 166 164 295 187 
1941.2... 166 164 | 380-385 199 
1942 ...... 160 164 | 395-400 200 
1943 ....... 166 164 345 198 
* Mar., 1943....... 165: 164 360 199 
April, 1943....... 165 164 355 244 268 198 
Mar., 1944....... 168 164 | 340-345 | 251 291 | 200 
April, 1944 ....... / 468 164 | 340-345] 252 291 | 200 


May, 1944....... | 168 | 


Source : Ministry of Labour Gazette. 


FINANCE AND BANKING 


THE MONEY MARKET.—The money market position, dis- 
cussed in a business note on page 723, is well described by the 
latest Bank return. Bankers’ deposits, at £177,156,000, have 
risen by £9,920,000 over the week, but still remain at a com- 
paratively low level for the last week of the month when the 
banks are making up for their monthly returns. The main 
counterpart to this expansion in bank cash is a rise of £11,070,000 
in Government securities, a movement which indicates the 
official purchases of bills made in the open market during the 
past week. Public deposits at £13,546,000 have fallen by 
£3,025,000, but still remain at a relatively high figure. The 
note circulation has only risen by £1,516,000 over the week, 
a small movement for the pre-Whitsun holiday return and one 
which indicates that the restrictions on civilian and military 
travelling are having an effect on spending plans. 


MONEY RATES, LONDON.—The following rates remained unchanged between 
May 18th and May 25th :— : 


Bank rate, 2% (changed from 3% October 26, 1939). Discount rates: Bank 

Bills 60 days, 14%; 3 months, 14%; 4 months, 14-4%%; 6 months, 

“Treasury Bills: 2 months, 1-1 % ; 3 months, 1-14%. Day-to-day 

money, 1-1}%. Short Loans, 1-1}%. Bank deposit rates, }%. Discount deposit 
at call, $% ; a@ notice, 3%. 


Exchange Rates.—The following rates fixed by the Bank of England remained 
ae between May 18th and May 25th. (Figures in brackets are par of 
exchange). 

United States. $ (4-862) 4-024-03$; mail transfers. 4-02$-033. Canada. 
$ (4-862) 4-43-47; mail transfers 4-43-47}. Switzerland. rancs (25-224) 
17-30-40. French Empire. Francs 1973-200. Syria. p. 8-81-85. Sweden. 
Krona (18-159) T.T. 16-85-95. Dutch West Indies. Florin (12-11) 7-58-62. 
Portugal. Escudos (110) 99-80-100-20; mail transfers 99 -80-100 -30. Panama. 
$4-02-04; mail transfers 4.02-04}. Brazil. 83-64% cr. (buying); mail trans- 
fers 83-56%. Uruguay. 7-°6597 p. (buying). 

Fixed Rates for Payment at Bank of England for Clearing Offices. Spain. 
Pesetas 44-00. Turkey. Piastres 520. Italy. 71-25 lire. 


Market Rates.—The following rates remained unchanged between May 18th and 
May 25th. 


3 Piastres (973) 978-§. India. Ru (18d. rupee) 17}§-1844. 
Belgian Congo. ee reteae China. National $3-3%. ran. Rl. 128-150. 


Special Accounts are in force for Chile, Peru, Bolivia and Paraguay, for which 
no rate of exchange is quoted in London. Rate for payment into Argentine special 
account: 16-16 pesos. 


Forward Rates.—Forward rates for one month have remained unchanged as 
follows: United States. 3 cent pm.-par. Canada. } cent pm.-par. Switzerland. 
3 cents pm.-par. Sweden. 3 ore pm.-par. 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 























New York May May May May May May May 
on 17 18 19 20 22 23 24 
Cables 
London.-...... 4023§ | 4024§ | 4023§ | 40238 | 4028§ | 4028§ | 40238 
Montreal...... 90-750 | 90-750 | 90-875 | 90-875 | 90-810 | 90-625 | 90-810 
ZAC 20006 23:40 | 23-40 | 23-40 | 23-55 | 23-55 | 23-80 | 23-80 


Buenos Aires.. | 24-88% | 24-88% | 24-88% | 24-88% | 24-90" | 23-80* | 24-90° 
Rio de Janeiro. 5-16 5-16 5°16 5-16 5-16 5-16 5-16 


BEORER. wcccces 4-09 4-09 4-09 4-09 4-09 4-09 4-09 
Barcelona..... 9-25 9-25 9-25 9-25 9-25 9-25 9-25 


Stockholm .... | 23°86 | 23°86 | 23°86 | 23-86 23-86 | 23-86 23 86 
\ | 











¢ Free Rate. § Bid. 


* Official Buying Rate 29-78. 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS FLOATING DEBT ‘| BANK OF ENGLAND 
(£ millions) 
For the week ended May 20, 1944, total RETURNS 
ordinary revenue was £42,763,000, against Treasury bes and . 
. . : eans * 
ordinary expenditure of £103,440,000, Bills Adeanees | oury | Total MAY 24, 1944 
and issues to sinking funds of £299,072. Date |————_|____- Bn — 
Thus, including sinking fund allocations Ten- Public aoe by | Debt ISSUE DEPARTMENT 
a £1,180,028, the deficit accrued since April der | TP | Depts. Eng: onks £ £2 
“ : A | lan Notes Issued : Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 
s Ist is £447,465,000 against £514,439,000 Bacco « In Circln. . . .1127,806,805 | Other Govt. 
I for the corresponding period a year ago. 1943 | In Bankg. De- , Securities .. .1138,127,094 
. . aut 99 - 
7 ie ane partments BAMSONS| iver Coin... "13,083 
WV Soe ee 
Feb. 38 1170-01 1946-9 | 340-3 | 32-3" 1376 o| 4865-5 ala 
. ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING | mar. “4 1170-0 Not available | Py oie? Faas 
fe REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE » & aa non Bullion (at 
Is ” 25 1170-0 ”» » 168s. per oz. 
Reniets tate the i 31 | 3,149-1— | 394-5’... "| 1389-5| 4933-2 kee Pe i: 
Exchequer Aptil 6 1170-0 Not available 1150,241,718 150,241,718 
(£ thousands) ” > 2 ~ = 
" “April | April | w sie Me 28 1200-0) 2018 -5| 410.4 1"... Tf 1431-0| 5059-7 
aie: evenue 1 ee Week ay = 22 ‘0 ot available | BANKING DEPARTMENT 
ne ie ended | ended » 12 1240-0 Ae ie | 
, May May — — »n 19 {2260-0 » | f £ 
os aes ans 1943 1944 oo — Props.’ Capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs. .. 221,562,151 
Rest. sees: 3,204,123 Other Secs. : 
: SN sec rN a ic Deps.*. 13,546,372 iscounts & 
7 | | | TREASURY BILLS anne Advances... 2,921,015 
eens | ! Other Deps. : Securities 16,085,990 
EVENUE \ millions m° san age a a ’ 
Income Tax ..... 96,729 | 90,877 | 10,672 | 11,348 _ ; Bankers.» ... 177,155,822 oe 
Sur-tax........, 5,912] 5,013} 410) 476 eniiiaii * Per ee: eee se eran 
Estate, etc., ? ' oun: verage | Cent —————_| Notes........ 22,434, 
Duties 16,003 | 1,876 1,930 Date of Rate | aniotted ‘ 231,722,106 | Gold & Silver 
Stamps .o 0... 452} "800| ... Tender | eal Applied | as Coin........ 621,602 
Dc... 2,659} 310 428 ered Allotted Min. Saye ERR 
eli 55,504! 6,201| 7,822 for 9 Rate 265,025,601 265,025,601 
Other Inland Rev. 50 | | 30 a _* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 
Total Inland Rev.| 171,912 |170,558 | 20,279 22,034 May’ 21 ee >. sag i sioners of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 
Customs ......°.. 75,380 | 81, 0,832 | 944 
_ ~ hal 577500 | 64/300 | "3,200 | 3800 | Feb. 18 | 90-0| 199-4) 90-0) 20 1.2| 27 
=e © Fa me S| 332i desl Belen & COMPARATIVE ANALYSI 
HEGHC... 0200 132,8' ‘ 3 : _ 
xcise 32,880 | 145,397 | 14,032 | 18,788 - u 90:0 1 a 90-0 19 14 3 P Vv YSIS 
Motor Duties....' 1 : : : 36 | 36 * milli 
ae a | | * 31 | 90-0] 190-5| 90-0| 20 2-20] 25 oo . 
aa. | 90 April 6 | 90-0| 211-8] 90-0| 20 2-74| 27 
pts) 3,100 200 650 
lis- Wireless Licenses. ee ae » 14 | 100-0 | 209-1 | 100-0 | 20 2-58 | 30 1943 1944 
ts Coun Lends .... 140; 7 - » 21 | 110-0 | 216-8 | 110-0 | 20 2-83| 35 
ve Receipts from | ui, 73 | Too | sua | 1100| io anc | 3s ee 
Sundry Loans. . 815 es “és y fi F , : 2 | May | May | May | May 
ym- Miscell. Receipts . 12 | 110-0 | 198-2 | 110-0 | 20 0-32] 41 
“a eceip 8,152 | 719 1,291 > 19 | 110-0 | 202-4 | 110-0 | 20 0-35, 40 26 | 10 17 24 
i Total Ord. Rev... 330,430 | 35,230 | 42,763 | nian ane oars 
000 On May 19th applications at £99 14s. 11d. for bills to Issue Dept. : ; | | 
the @u9-Basancine be id for on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Notes in circulation. .... 945 -0)1129 -2;1126 -3)1127 -8 
P.O. & Brdcastg 14,100 1.800 1.700 and Friday of following week were accepted as to about Notes in banking depart-) 
the . ; ’ ’ ’ 40 oe oe of a — for, oo a . WO. 635 ee 55-3} 21-0) 24-0} 22-4 
, at higher prices in 5 ications at . for bills yovernment debt an ' 
a sedan -+++| 333,659 | 344,530 | 37,030) 44,463 | > be pald for on Saturday of following week were securities*....°.....-. 999 -1)1149-1/1149-2|1149-1 
: Bite See we accepted in full. £110 millions of a are Other securities ........ 0-9; 0-9) 0-8 0-8 
ek, being offered on May 26. For the week ending May 27 the Gilves COUN a0. asic co 0-0} 0-0; 0-0} 0:0 
one banks will be asked for Treasury deposits to the Gold, valued at s. per) 0:2) 0-2) 0-2) 0:2 
ary sats maximum amount of £50 millions, . PINE OK... ose venice 168 -00;168 -00'168 -00'168 -00 
re Issues out of the eposits : 
a NATIONAL SAVINGS oe eee 186-1 1672 it 2 
Cian eae sreciae eco) 51-0] 55-2| 54-4 ‘6 
_ ___ 6 ousends) CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 23% — "*"'| 998-3, 233-4] 238-2. 245-3 
a i | 1 |: F Banking Dept. Secs. : { 
3ank wayne — — | Week | Week BOND SUBSCRIPTIONS eee: 171-0} 208-0} 210-5) 221-6 
7 = to | ended | ended (£ thousands) Discounts, etc.......... | +8 2 oh 423 
: . ay May =, a tee I ese nos Rater ° O' 15:9, : 
posit i Vis | = sm | 3 24% ikea | 189-8| 229-7) 231-5; 240-0 
‘ 1943 1944 1943 1944 Week | nsc males | So . oe Banking depart. res... .... 56 2 21 ‘S| 24-5) _* 
nine: eens ended cecal Bonds Bonds mds : as % 70 oO /o 
ar of 1952-54 “ Proportion ”........-.. 24-5) 9-2) 10-2) 9-4 
ORDINARY i | - | 
FE = ' e 
nada. "kta | | Mar. 14] 4,571 1,588 3,727 | 8,887 * Government debt is £11,015,100; _ capital 
+224) Nat. Debt ....| 58,097 | 62,092 1.065 1.640 pe 4,284 1,655 4,934 14,992 £14,553,000. Fiduciary issue raised from £1,100 million 
eden. Payments to N. ” , . “ 5,565 1,776 22,288 52,832 to £1,150 million on March 4, 1944. 
8-62. — 671 664 April 4| 8,588 | 3,689 | 20,704 | 45,595 
ama. Ghar teen, andl » 1l| = 4,208 1,548 4,327 0,209 
rans: Services. ...... 267 | 266 | | o 2) S| wet | See | seen 
sari vaste | wi 8] BE) | eR | ee 
spain. en 59,035 | 63,021! 1,065 | 1,640 ay , , , 137 
Supply Services .. : ; ; 7,491 6,139 22,509 20,613 PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS 
; pply Services . .| 774,445 | 713,694 | 105,480 | 101,800 " 8] S138 e249 | 16831 | 23294 
a an ee 833,480 | 776,715 | 106,545 | 103,440 n 2% = a |) £ thousands 
Bard. SELF-BALANCING | Totals | ; ew ely ins 
1B P.O. & Brdcastg.| 13,400 | 14,100; 1,800! 1,700 to date, 1,103,381* | 701,942° seco 492,290$§ Week i 
which | SUR ree SL nee A eee | | | Ended | from Jan. 1 to 
pecial ME cSenaie -.- 846,880 | 790,815 | 208,346 | 105.140 ® 234 weeks + 177 weeks. t 38 weeks. —-— \—~ 
aaa § Including all Series. : May May May May 
ed as A change has been made in the method of showing Interest free loans received by the Treasury up to | 22, 20, | 22, 20, 
rland. an excess of Post Office Expenditure over Post Office May 23rd amounted to a total value of £67,761,687. | 1943 1944 1945 1944 
evenue. Such excess is now included as ordinary Up to Apr. 29th principal of Savings Certificates to | 
expenditure (under ‘‘Total Supply Services’’) instead of the amount of £153,972,000 has been repaid. er | nay ae 
being os, as up to July 24 inclusive, as a deduction Working days: 6 6 120 118 
ordinary revenue. ee 
; GOLD AND SILVER Birmingham..... | 2,176 1,751 | 51,888 | 35,733 
= ie Steal ienien ae adie inten Sew eh Bradford........ 988 1,120 | 40,976 | 36,382 
: : Wo saces 2 
May a decreasing Exchequer balances by suncinas . late. 06. fine ome Givonghent the ay " Ror kn iicss | 401 410 13073 12468 
24 £87, see week. In the London silver market prices per standard | [eeds........... 145 167 | 23. f 
P : 410 to £2,746,261, the other operations ounce have been 23$d. for cash and for two months. i aoean hs sorta | gig 879 ia'651 feos 
ors or the week (no longer shown separately) The New York market price of fine silver remained Liverpool ....... | 4,431 4,746 | 93,935 | 103,559 
taised the gross National Debt by | stmnid “nts Per cunce throughout the week. Bombay | Manchester...... | 10,886 | 3,012 | 225,307 | 69,296 
0235 (61,325 jade ) bullion prices were as follows :— on Newcastle....... | 1,711; 1,547 | 31,518 | 35,190 
)-810 £61,525,489 to £20,039 million. — pang Nottingham ee | 421 392 10,389 faa 
. ] Sheffield ........| i ‘ 
4-90" a Date » ae — vin Southampton....| 140 193 | 2,900] 3,123 
5° ISSUES (f£ thousands) ee oe SS ee 
4-09 P.O. and Telegraph _ May * te eeeeeenee = : = zZ 12 Towns'......- | 24,104 | 16,580 | 877,739 317,931 
, Overseas Trade Guarantees..............-.... 7 a ied 4 #9 134 12 ai | - a ee ae 
3 +86 Oe a oc ccccrenscenceees 310 , 22 ae aati 14 10 135 : PR sexes | | _ | 146,468 | 154.185 
—-~ — Eieroistn deiateisre 2 ——$—$———_. mo 
437 Se eid Markets closed * May 15, 1943, and May 13, 1944. 
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euaan per cwt.)— 
tO ie iCoe de prpt. shipm. 






= i.f. 
REFINED oe. 




















* Nominal. 

























OVERSEAS BANK 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE 


9, 


1944 
CEREALS AND MEAT 


GRAIN, etc. 
Wheat s. d. 
No. 1 N.Mt. 496 Ib. f.o.b. St. J.... 50 8 
Eng. Gaz. a. aoe ewt. (e)....... 16 2 
Flour 
Stralehts td BARGER. os0ceee 38 3 
Barley Eng. Gaz., av. per cwt. (e) 27 3 
Oats (e) ,, 16 3 
Maize, Argentine, per “ae 10/0/0 
MEAT—Beef, per 8 Ib.— 5 4 
English long sides........... ‘a { . 
Imported hinds .............. 6 0 
Mutton, per 8 Ib.—English ...... { : oe 
DM <ccstsacbecesesaene 5 2 
Pork, Penelish, eo) 8 0 
BACON—(per cwt.)—Wilts, cut side 142 0 
HAMS— (per cwt.)—Green ........ 147 0 
OTHER FOODS 
BUTTER (per cwt.)—All Grades, 
DE Sa subecebessnbe cise 151 4 
anaes (per cwt.)— , 
Home Produced..............-. - 99 2 
EEE we oesencesnenncsvccss 99 2 
COCOA (per cwt.)— 
LTE, $9290 0s00s00400s0005 45 0 
TERED cosccncccsccsccnss 81 0 
EQ@GS (per 120)—English.......... 149 
LARD (per cwt.)—Imported....... 64 0 
— (per cwt.)— } 46 
SeSLSbMEESNSOn Sees ease 5 0 


Granulated, 2 cwt. bags......... 49 10 

Granulated, 2 cwt. bags, domestic 
consumption ................ 30 11 
West India Crystallised ......... { =. 

TOBACCO (per Ib.) — 
Indian stemmed and unstemmed ; ; 
Rhodesian, stemmed and un- . 
PPE = wancsneccscccesesss 3.6 
TEXTILES 
SOTTON (per Ib.)— d. 
Raw, Mid-American .......... os 3°35 
Se SE ee rs 15-05 
Yarns, 36’s Ring Beams......... 24 -08 
» 42's Cop Weft........... 23 -06 
» 60's Twist (Eeyptian) ooee 35-00 
Cloth, per 100 — 

31 in. inter, 64 x 64, s. d. 
ee 43 3 

Cambric Shirting, 32} in.. 
72 x 60, 24’s & 24’s. 58 5 


Inchrding import dutv and delivery charges. 


May 16, 
1944 
GRAINS (per bushel)— Cents 
Wheat, Chicago, July........... 165; 

” Winnipeg, Dec. ......... + 
Maize, Chicago, Dec. ........... t 
Oats, Chicago, ae ecce<%5 sa 78% 
Rye, Chicago, July ............. 1203 
Barley, Winnipeg, May ........- t 

METALS (per lb.)— 
Copper, Connecticut ............ 12 -00 
Tin, N.Y., Straits, spot ......... 52 -00 
BIO BE Wp MOE won nee e en en es 6 -50 
Spelter, East St. Louis, spot... .. 8-25 





12 U.S.F.R Banks May | | May May | May 
RESOURCES 20, 4, | 1l, 18, 
Gold certifs. on hand and 1943 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 
due from Treasury ..... 20,235) 18,895) 18,890! 18,844 
Total reserves ........... 20, 645) 19,483) 19,473. 19,45 
Total cash reserves....... j "365| 274 264 26 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. ....| 6,038} 13,292) 13,249: 13,808 
Total loans and secs. ..../ 6,061 13,389} 13,396 13,972 
Total resources ..........| 28,496] 34,689 34,636| 35,535 
| 
LIABILITIES ae | 
F.R. notes in cir. ....... | 13,256) 18,032) 18,127! 18,213 
Excess mr. bank res. ..... | 1,640) 800 800; 900 
Mr. bank res. dep......... 11/882, 12,690) 12,729 12,986 
Govt. deposits ...........! "379| 22 214, — 397 
Total deposits ........... | 13,568) 14,892) 14, 770, 15,336 
Total liabilities . 28,496) 34,689 34, 636} 35,535 
es 77 -0%|59 -2%:59 "2%, 58 0% 
| | 
BANK AND TREASURY | | | 
RESOURCES | | 
Monetary gold stock...... | 22,455: 21,375) 21,375) 21,354 
Treasury & bank currency.| 4,051) 4,092) a 4,099 
LIABILITIES | 
Money in circulation...... 16,795) 21,614) 21,725, 21,846 


2, 45 2, 565) 2) 547] 2,695 


THE ECONOMIST 


RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 
Million rupees 











| May | April — | May | May 
{ 14, 21, 2, 

ASSETS 1943 1944 | 1944 1944 1944 
Gold coin & bullion 444 444, 444 444 444 
Rupee coin........ 136, 159 161 150, 139 
Balances abroad .. .| 774' 1,713, 1,804) 1,760; 1,771 
Sterling securities..| 5,235) 7,898) 7,898) 7,998) 8, 048 
Ind. Govt. rup. secs. 1,257| 583, '583) '583| 583 
Investments....... | 75; 104) 104) 106 106 

LIABILITIES 
Notes in cirn. : India! 6, 961) 8,971) 8,968] 9,059! 9, 101 
Burma one 

Deposits : Govt....! 262 “931 “870 "782 “729 
Banks ..| 491) 694| 818} 913) 943 


Reserve ratio...... 


80 -3%|91 -9% 91 -8%/92 -0%|92 -2% 


CENTRAL BANK OF IRELAND 








Million £’s . 
Apr. | Apr. | May | May 

| 22, 29, 6, 13, 
ASSETS 1944 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 
OE. cuss cns see nereses i 2°65) 2-65) 2-65) 2-65 
British Govt. secs......... | 23-89] 23-89! 23-89] 24-13 
Sterling balances......... | 1-73) 1-77; 1-77) 1-49 

LIABILITIES | - 


Notes in circulation....... | 28 * 28 -44 


a 28 -38 


May 27, 1944 


BANK OF CANADA 
Million Can. $’s 








April | o April — 
28, | ~ 5, 
- ASSETS 1943 | 1944 1944 
Reserve : Gold...... | ae = 
Other..... 2-4 5| 1-91 
Securities ........... |1099 -2 1339 98 1347 -24 1361. 33 
LIABILITIES 
Note circulation...... |; 743-3 | 894-46, 907-82, 913-77 
Deposits : Dom. Govt. ‘| 59-5 | 73°10! 64-32) 59-45 
Chartered banks ..... 259°5 | 363- = 355-77) 387 -52 








} Gold and foreign exchange transferred to Foreign 


Exchange Control Board against securities. 


AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH 


BANK—Million £A’s 





| | Mar. 





Mar. 


| April | Mar. 

“Qe ee Se 
ASSETS 1943 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 
Gold and English ster... 33° 89, 45-54) 45-54) 45 -54 
Other coin, bullion, etc. . 11-35) 11-89) 11-87; 12-62 
Call money, London...... 44-26) 73°47) 74°32) 85-59 


Secrts. and Treas. bills. 
Discounts and advances. . 


.|205 -01/244 -37/249 *37/251 - “60 
25 -85) 23- “| 24-12) 24-08 


LIABILITIES 
Notes issued............. 133 -86'173 -26,175 -26'176 “76 


Deposits, etc. .........00% 


BRITISH WHOLESALE PRICES 


“May 23, 


1944 


POW Hom 


o 


10/0/ 


OMNOUIAHMN 


142 
147 


wpnonowts 
oo o = o 


151 4 


99 
99 


wn 


45 
81 


14 
64 


oo ow oo 


10 
1l 


Aone 


12°75 
15-05 
24 -08 
23 -06 
33 -00 


s. d. 
43 3 


58 5 





May 9, May 23, 
1944 1944 
TEXTILES—continued | 
COTTON—continued 
Cloth, Overall Cloth, 38} in. s. d. s. d. 
52 x 50, 22’s & 16’s.. 65 6 65 6 
Drill, 30 in. 80 x 46, 
eS re 94 3 94 3 
FLAX (per ton)— £ s. £ s. 
OREM TEEN, 50005000 0000s00008 Nom. Nom. 
PERI TED. occvcccvceccsccsese Nom. Nom. 
HE o ,, (Per ton) — Manilla, spot 
bob's ebeeeeuness so ebses Nom Nom. 
suTe. (per ¢on)— 
Daisee 2/3 c. and f. —_— ieee ae ange 
s. d. 
Common 8 Ib. cops. (per spindle). . 4 103 ‘4 io 
103/40 Hessians, per yd. ........ 06-88 06°8 
8/40 Hessians, per yd. .......... 0 5-30 0 5-30 
10/40 Calcutta Hessians, aget. 
Dundee, 100 yds. ........,... 50 1 50 1 
74/40 ” » 38 6 38 6 
SISAL (per ton)—African, spot £ s. £ s. 
—No. 1 delivered.............. 38 «0 38 «(0 
WOOL (per Ib.)— d. d. 
Lincoln wethers, washed ........ 193 193 
Selected blackface, greasy ....... 14 14 
Australian scrd. fleece 70’s ...... 37 37 
Cape scrd. average snow white... 293 292 
N.Z. scrd. 2nd pieces, 50-56’s .... 24 24 
Tops— 
END bn066559055600000%0 45 45 
56’s super carded ............ 39 39 
48’s average carded .......... 31 31 
44’s prepared ..........0.55.5 293 293 
MINERALS 
COAL (per ton)— ‘ . s. d. 
: 39 4 
Welsh, best Admiralty.......... 40 1 40 1 
Durham, best gas, f.o.b. Tyne ... S . . z 
IRON AND STEEL (per ton)— 
Pig, Cleveland No. 3, d/d 128 0 
Bars, Middlesbrough............ 312 6 
Steel, rails, heavy .............. 290 6 
Tinplates (home ic. 14 x 20)... 29 9 29 9 


NON-FERROUS METALS (per ton) 


Copper (c)—Electrolytic......... 0  62/0/0 
Tin—Standard cash ............ 300/0/0(f) 300/0/0(f) 
Lead (d)—Soft, — cash .... 25/0/ 25/0/0 
Spelter (d)—G. O.B., spot........ 25/15/' 25/15/0 
Aluminium, ingots ‘and bars ..... 190/00 190/0/0 
Nickel, home eteny cvekeus eae 195/0/0 195/0/0 
Antimony, English, 99% ........ 120/0/0 120/0/0 
Wolfram, Empire ..... per unit { eyo CO 
Platinum, refined ........ per oz. eater 6a/to/o 
acs : / / 
Quicksilver......... per 76 Ib-{ e9/15)0 69/18) 
s. d. s. 
GOLD (per fine ounce) ............ 168 0 168 0 
SILVER (per ounce)— 
Paci chy cn esssSGhesaees ears 114 1 114 
(b) Higher 


(a) + 7s. per ton net paper bags, jute sacks charged ls 9d., credited 1s. 6d. on return. 
(e) Average for weeks ended May 6 and May 20. 





May 9, 
1944 


MISCELLANEOUS 


178 — +34,/175 -11.189 -45 


May 23, 
1944 


CEMENT, best Eng. Portland, d/d site, London area 


in paper bags or jute sacks 20 to ton—(a) 


s. d. 
6-ton loads and upwards per ton St 0 
CHEMICALS— 
Acid, Oxalic, net......... per ton 69/0 
» Tartaric, English, less §%. .Ib. 3 oa 
Ammonia, Sulphate...... per ton 10/2/0 
Nitrate of Soda.......... per ton 10/14/0 
Potash, Sulphate........ per ton 18/15/0 
Soda Bicarb. ........... per ton 11/0/0 
Soda Crystals ........... per ton 5/7/6 
— (per ton) —S.D. Straits 
ppabhewenkouestekasesees Nom. 
apes (er ae: s. d. 
et salt us 
Queensland....... » }40/ 50 Ib. . 8 
Cape, J’burg Ord. ............-.- 0 8 
Capes, 18/20 Ib. ........... 0 10 
English & Welsh Market Hides— 
Best heavy ox and heifer........ : at 
LEATHER (per lb.)— 
Sole Bends, 8/14 Ib. ..........+ 3,2 
Shoulders, Insole to Welting..... : : 
gi iene [7 
Dressing Hides...........++.0.: : » 
PETROLEUM PRODUCTS pers gal. )—- 
Motor Spirit, England & 110 
(6) Kerosene, Burning Oil ....... 1 02 
Vaporising Oil ..... 1 
(6) Automotive gas oil, in bulk, 
ex road tank waggons...... 1 7 
Fuel oil, in bulk, England and 
Wales— 
PS. ckikbsenenenes 0 10} 
ae 0114 
ROSIN (per ton)—American....... aa/0/0 
RUBBER (per lb.)— 
St. ribbed smoked sheet........ . 16 
SHELLAC (per ton)—TN Orange.. 205/0/0 


TALLOW (per ton)—London Town 43/10/0 
VEGETABLE OILS (per ton net)— 


SEN 0650000000500 eeee 60/0/0 
Rape, crude ....... eweseneken - 85/0/0 
Cotton-seed, crude ............. 52/2/6 
Coconut, crude TP GhaGhbsdsnuaeee 49/0/0 
DCL sh cas craeeseees sauewes 42/5/0 
Oil Cakes, Linseed, Indian, ex-mil 11/2/6 


Oil Seeds, Linseed— 
Bombay 
Calcutta 

Pool prices in some zones. 


eee eee eee eeseeeese 


AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICES 


May 23, 
1944 
Cents 
161§ 
Tt 


t 
778 
1114 
+ 


12 -00 
52 -00 
6-50 
8-25 


MISCELLANEOUS (per Ib.)— 
Cocoa, N.Y., Accra............. 
Coffee, N.Y., cash— 

MCN ison cee ossnueeuns 
SO a om dv ee secaes 


Cotton, N.Y., Am. mid., spot.... 
es Am. mid., June 
Cotton Oil, N.Y., May 
Lard, Chicago, July 
Petroleum, 
barrel 


Mid-cont. crude, 


Trading suspended. 





May 16, 
1944 
Cents 
8-81 


May 23, 
1944 
Cents 


8-81 

93 
163 
21-65 
20 -93 
14-31 


+ 
+ 


117 


May 16, 
1944 
Cents 
MISCELLANEOUS (per lb.)—cont. 
Rubber, N.Y., smkd. sheet .. 4 
Pa cp REEDS owen pos 7 
Sugar, N.Y., Cuban Cents., 96 
a as cee ss a5 5 sins 3-74¢ 
Sugar, N.Y., 96 deg., No. 4, f.o.b. 
eae ere 
Moody’s Index of staple com- 
modities, Dec. 31, 1931=100.. 250-0 


t Nominal. 


s. d. 
51 0 


60/0/0 
65/0/0 
s. d. 
3h 
10/2/0 
10/14/0 
18/15/0 
11/0/0 
5/7/6 


oo ooo ¥ 
_ 
a 


Noe RrONrY ae 
— 


be babe 
o 
PJ 


0 10; 

0 11} 
42/0/0 
45/0/0 


16 
205/0/0 
43/10/0 


60/0/0 
85/0/0 
52/2/6 
49/0/0 
42/5/0 
11/2/6 


28/10/0* 28/10/0° 
28/10/0* 28/10/0° 
(c) Price is at buyer’s premises. 
(f) Price at which Ministry of Supply supplies consumers delivered works. 





May 23, 
1944 
Cents 


250°4 


Bramptc 
Buchanz 
Chesters 
Rowell { 


Babcock 
Bowes (. 
Colvilles 
Johnson 
Pressed | 
Settle, S 
Stewarts 
— 
Associat 
Natal L: 
Warner 


Criterior 
R 


Brooks | 
Ford Mc 
Perfecta 
R.F.D. ( 


British-] 


Allied Si 
Anglo-M 
Batu Ca 
Brooklat 
Ceylon |] 
Chota R 
Dennist¢ 
Eow Ser 
Grand C 
Johore | 
Kapoew 
Kelani \ 
Nahalm: 
Neboda 
Panagul 
Pataling 
Rubber 
Rubber 
Seatield 
Siak Ru 
Sialang - 


Anchor | 
Clan Lin 
General 


Evans ( 
Horne 
Warwick 


Panawal 


Anglo-A 


Marconi 


Bright ( 
British ¢ 
British | 
Coats (J 
Vantona 


r 
Potterie: 


Alliance 
America 
Continer 
English 
General 
Gresham 
Industri: 
Lake Vi 
London 
London 
London 
Nelson I 
Sphere I 


Allied D 
Armstro 
Belfast ] 
British ] 
Brush E 
Buttons 
Canning 
Collett ( 
Daily M 
Ellis & ¢ 
Ever Re 
Griew (I 


* Tllustrat 


Illustrat 
Imperial 
Inns & ( 
Laporte 
urenc 
London. 
McNeill 
Projectil 
Quickth 
Raw Iplu 
Robey & 
Singleto 
Sund: Ly 
Thomps: 


Totals (, 
May 10, 


Jan: wary 





BIA 
aE: 


9-3] 


© 


NOW fF 
Aha’ © 


oa 


reign 


0 10; 
6 ll} 
2/0/0 
5/0/0 


11/2/6 


3/10/0° 
3/10/0° 
emises. 
works. 


a 


lay 25, 
1944 
Cents 





May 27, 1944 


























THE ECONOMIST 
COMPANY RESULTS (May 10, 1944, to May 22, 1944) 


! 
































January 1, 1944, to May 22, 1944.... | 
' 


164,084 


120,830 | 




















161,999 | 68,884 | we 
‘ 









Net Available Appropriate | Preceding Year 
Cc e Year Total Profit for woes | 
Cpe) Ended Profit | tion, etc. | after Deb. | Distribu- || p.os | Ord ian tae Total ‘iis 
- Interest tee Div. Div. eserves Carry Profit Profit 
' ! Forward | 
Breweries, &c. £ | { if | if £ if £ £ | £ £ 
Brampton Brewery Co. ............ | Mar, 102,278 | | 35,040 75,5453 5,500 | 25,000 | 4,540 | 82,981 34,830 | 
Buchanan-Dewar Limited .......... Mar. 715,743 | 715,743 | 839,113 | 163,044 ; 554,584 | ae i; — 1,885 |! 715,295 715,295 | 
Chesters Brewery .........-.2++.-- Mar. 116,367 i | 80,367¢ 153,302 11,347 | 58,688 7,000 | + 3,332 | 116,938 100,938 | 
Rowell (John) & Son oe antes Mar. 102,277 | 25,361; 56,622 || 2,500) 13,500 , 9,000 + ‘361 92,345 22.676 | 
Coal, Iron and Stee | 
Babcock & Wilcox Sas Sieve tas aie si < 6 ' Dec. 789,026 | as 276,250 | 383,313 | 7,726 | 244,363 ace + 24,161 | 741,827 253,443 
Bowes (John) & Partners .......... Dec. 256,173 36,752 | 25,263 | 60,468 | ne | 21,000 | 5,000 | — 737 || 188,590 23,056 | 
Colvilles Limited .................. | Dec. | 648,407 | , 296,907 | 463,870 || 55,000 ; 156,782 | Sete | + 85,125 || 622,535 | 221,035 | 
Johnson (Richard) & Nephew ...... ; Mar. | 43,773 | | 35,023 | 73,207 | 10,500 | 13,500 | 10,000 a 1,023 |) 42,042 | 33,292 | 
Pressed Steel Co..... see e eee e cence | Dec. 538,268 : | 180,396 | 541,696 14,700 ; 113,934 as | + 51,762 | 956,052 179,877 | 
Settle, Speakman & Co............. | Dec. 127,186 | { 32,586 | 68,389 |; xe i 25,000 | 1 3,284 | + 4,302 |; 145,758 | 29,158 | 
Stewarts & Lloyds .........-.....- Dec. 1,799,075 ; ; 916,057 ; 1,109,138 || 123,685 | 544,993 | 4 | 250,000 | — 2,621 |} 1,922,309 | 905,458 
Yorkshire Semaenwated Cocieties . .. | Mar. | 202,023 | ' 174,506 | 304,708 7,500 | 109,320 | 50,000 | + 7,686 i 155,743 | 127,950 | 
Financial, Land, &c. ' i | | | 
Associated Gas & Water ........--. | Mar, 187,806 | 65,861 95,260 || 28,800 | 33,960 |5&6 + 3,101 172,714 | 60,310 (5 
Natal Land & Colonization......... Dec. . 12,234 | | 22,239 | 41,948 3,962 | 17,017 acs | + 1,260 65,701 | 19,809 
Warner Estate Limited ............ | Mar. 197,912 | 46,566 | 55,011 |} 18,750 19,500 10,000 1,684 196,791 | 56,153 | 
Hotels, Restaurants, &c. | | | } | 
Callard, Stewart & Watt ........... Jan, 44,940 | | 8,389, 12,625) 7,875 a be 514 | 45,063 4,890 | 
Criterion cnireias pene aie mae eent ; Mar. 87,492 | | 15,237 | 30,622 -. | 14,062 | 3,000 | 1,825 | 83,626 | 20,769 | 
Motor, Aviation, &c. | | | 
Brooks (J. B.) & Co. ....-eeceeeees | Dec. 27,128 | , 16.202 | 30,976 2,500 | —_—-7,000 ; 5,000 | + 1,702 || 26,283 15,778 | 
Ford Motor Co. ......---++eeeeeeeee | Dec. | 2,329,857 | 533,795 1,724,805 See | 270,000 | 100,000 |+ 163,795 || 2,303,891 510,169 | 
Perfecta Motor Equipments ........ ' June 14,956 ; 9,175 | 20,391 | 5,250 2,500 | + 1,425 | 15,504 9,427 | 
RP.D. Co. ......5 : ae Cae eae ees Dec. 9,644 | | 8,274 i 12,199 || 4,500 3,000 | + 774 |) 9,935 8,355 
Oi : | | | i | 
British-Borneo Petroleum .......... | Mar, 32,832 | 26,585 | 52,195 || 26,250 | | 335 || 30,954 | 26,423 | 
Rubber | | i! | 
Allied Sumatra Plantations......... | Dec. i 8,261 | Dr. 9,599 | 11,523 || | ie 9,599 \| 11,402 Dr.125,595 | 
Anglo-Malay Rubber .....--....-.. Dec 1,043 | | Dr. 1,242 | 31,131 | Gea 1,242 | 3,477 | Dr. 641 | 
Batu Caves Rubber ..........-..+- ' Dec. 1,258 ; Dr. 128, 10,264 |, , i 128 || 1,317 | Dr. 1,570 | 
Brooklands Selangor Rubber ....... ' June 141 | | Dr. 1,390 | 20,838 | Sse — - 1,390 | 13,744 | Dr. 274} 
Ceylon Para Rubber.......-....... | Dec. 49,951 11,200 | 13,177 11,250 | 4 - - 50 | 43,636 2,796 | 
Chota Rubber ........---..eseeee Dec. 102 ; 1,764 | 3,947 | ae a + 1,764 || 78 | Dr. 369 | 
Dennistown Rubber Estates........ | Dec. 11,405 | 5,995 | 13,724 { ae +- 5,995 || 2,028 | Dr. 1,286 | 
Eow Seng Rubber.........-..- -. | Dec. 136 { 2,919 | 6,589 ' sas a + 2,919 | 171 | Dr. 2,754 | 
Grand Central (Ceylon) Rubber ..... | Dec. 228,933 | 97,228 | 131,086 92,379 ls + 4,849 || 225,155 93,194 
Johore River Rubber..........+.-. Dec. 4,005 | | 2,569 | 4,463 | cis boxe ete + 2,569 | 717 | Dr. 2,213 | 
Kapoewas Rubber ....-----.-+-+++ Mar. 1,764 | 1,505; 1,375 ee Ss sii Ene ns + 1,505 | 269 | Dr. 583 | 
Kelani Valley Rubber .........-.-. Dec. 17,363 | | 4,185 6,755 420 | 2,625 | 73 1,000 | + 140 15,154 13,138 | 
Nahalma Rubber........-...--+-+- Dec. 4,605: ; i 1,465 | 1,880 |; 420 | 1,000; 5 ae 45 6,130 1,542 
Neboda (Ceylon) Rubber & Tea..... Dec. 19,335 , 11,860! 14066! ... | 12,000; 6 es —~ 140) 18,798 11,240 | 
Panagula Rubber .........-...-++- Dec. 15,686 | 5,103 | 7,253 | | 5,000 5 | 200 | 97 || 15,748 13,848 
Pataling Rubber Estates........... | Dec, 2,553 ! | Dr. 4,474 |. 30,662 nee Dig a 5 4,474 |; 6,534 | Dr. 4,032 
Rubber Estates of Johore .......... ! Dec. 298 | Dr. 1,818 | 11,647 \ 1,818 |} 292 | Dr. 1,784 
Rubber Estates of Krian........... Dec. 455 | 2,205 | 3,686 |! | 2,205 || 434 | Dr. 1,755 | 
Seafield Rubber.........-.-.-.0-+- Dec. 989 | | Dr. 473 21,716 473 |) 1,000 | Dr. 1,321 | 
Siak Rubber Estates ....-.-..+++-. Dec. 174 | | 1,337 | Dr. 2,183 || | 1,337 || 168 ; Dr. 218 | 
Sialang Rubber ates paki eniva se Jan. 3,738 | Dr. 130 | 10,226 |' j - 130 |) 7,838 |Dr. 47,282 | 
Shipping | | \ 
Anchor Line Limited ............+. Sept 258,970 | 42,532 | 78,904 13,750 | 15,000 | 10,000 | + 3,782 | 178,368 43,826 | 
Clan Line Steamers......--+.+++++ - | Dec. 272,822 ' 84,988 | 174,738 || 39,875! 45,000 } .. | + 113 |} 346,633 88,697 | 
General Steam poe yl eee Dec 208,849 28,618 | 53,366 || 9,190, 18,996 | + 432 i 174,248 ; 28,197 | 
Shops and Stores 5 | | | 
Evans (D. H) & CO, wee eee rece Jan 339,484 | | 63,404 | 96,666 |! 6,000} 40,500 | 13,440 | + 3,464 | 338,508 |. 56,485 | 
Horne Brothers ........-+-+++e+05 Jan. 90,360 | 53,530 | 124,900 |; 38,500 | 11,250 Se + 3,780 || 91,646 56,582 | 
Warwick House........-+.+++-0005 | Jan 27,158 | | 4,312! 15,725 ||... joc + 4,312 | 25,856 1,923 
ea ; | } 
Panawal Tea & Rubber ........-.-. Dec. 6,681 | 1,841} 2,254] 525] 1,326 -- |— 10] 8,615 1,943 
Southern India Tea........- ++. | Feb 32,624 | 8,631 | 9,181 438 | 5,176 3,000 | + i 17,983 8,615 
Travancore Tea.......-.++seeeeess Sept 74,041 | 20,756 | 24,371 |) 5,823 10,650 3,500 | + 783 61,184 20,770 
Telegraphs and Telephones | | 
Anglo-American Telegraph Co.. e+s+. | Mar 262,500 | 131,250 | 196,875 |) 102,146 | 29,104 se | 262,500 131,250 
Marconi Int. —_— Communication | Dec. 668,988 93.392 | 123,825 |; eee 89,454 3,938 | 612,569 | 94,477 
‘extiles | { | 
Bright (John) & Brothers .......... Mar. 102,720 | | 16,724 | 38,657 6,875 9,025 + 824 82,884 20,234 
British Cotton & Wool Dyers....... Mar 131,302 | | 43,378 | 94,669 |; de 1 38,708 | + 4,670; 135,379 |. 42,737 
British Enka Limited..........-+-. Dec. 147,580 71,432 |Dr.373,016 on | saa + 71,432 151,373 66,080 
Coats (J. & P.) Limited............ Dec. 1,796,155 ! 1,711,316 | 2,252,557 |; 330,000 | 1,290,625 | + 90,691 || 1,802,291 | 1,706,161 
—— Textiles aoa ees Mar. 45,386 | 21,046, 63,699 10,541 9,660 | + 845 || 42,465 26,375 
ramway an mnibus \ | | 
Potteries —— sentences | Dec. 197,376 62,849 | 84,352 | 54,125 8,679 | + 45 || 208,430 64,871 
rusts i | {I 
Alliance Investment Co. ........... April 15 33,600 { | 23,051 | 56,826 14,119 6,275 2,000 | + 657 |, 32,536 22,025 
American Investment & General .... | Mar. 194,015 | | 87,863 | 138,243 43,750 43,750 } 10,000: + 363 || 186,934 95,452 
Continental Union Trust ........... Mar. 89,072 36,620 | 77,195 16,125 19,350 ae + 1,145) 85,845 | 34,662 | 
English & Caledonian Investment ... | Mar. 48,006 | \ 14,816 | 17,362 7,937 5,292 + 1,587 || 53,855 17,619 | 
General Scottish Trust............. Mar. 58,955 18,311 | 31,978 |! 9,350 6,852 + 2,109 58,533 | 18,051 | 
Gresham Trust........+++000see00s Mar 45,537 | 16,852 | 20,394 aes 11,428 | i + 5,424 37,446 | 12,723 
Industrial & General Trust ......... | Mar 478,371 | 190,118 | 374,864 42,820 | 114,333 | 50,000 | — 17,035 465,376 | 183,322 
Lake View Investment Trust ....... Mar 139,019 ' 45,941! 130,619 8,156 29,349 10,000 | — 1,564 133,560 | 42,132 
London & Holyrood Trust ......... Mar. 130,307 | | 40,256 | 87,891 23,625 9,450 oes + 17,181 || 125,490 | 37,350 
London & Provincial Trust......... Mar 83,184 | | 23,495 85,933 8,269 9,188 ia + 6,038 79,821 | 22,120 ; 
London & S. American Investment.. | Mar 38,316 ; | 21,440 75,906 13,125 | bes 4,953 | + 3,362 35,584 | 18,850 
Nelson Financial Trust...........-- Oct. 56,616 | 19,534 33,499 12,000 | 8,100 aaa — 566 58,557 | 13,827 
Sphere Investment Trust. . ans <6 os Mar 60,346 | | 40,975 | 115,827 18,000 15,000 10,000 | — 2,025 Ht 56,254 | 37,258 
Allied nee Companies | | | ; | 
airies Limited ............. Jan. 12,190 { 4,232 11,156 1,077 2,400 aa L 755 || 9,930 4,023 
Armstrong Shock Absorbers ........ June 30 18,488 | | 13,280 14,689 | ee 5,000 8,000 | + 280 16,875 13,190 
Belfast Ropework Co. ......---+++: Dec. 32,773 1 32,773 47,804 | 2,500 21,000 | 5,000 | + 4,273 13,663} 13,3428 
British Drug Houses.... . Lette ee eee Dec. 59,360 ! 36,423 | 54,359 |, 8,750 6,000 20,000 | + 1,673 | 52,957 | 22,591 
Brush Electrical Engineering ....... Dec. 262,921 | 70,248 | 80,519 || 10,766 | 32,567 25,654 | + 1,261 215,687 64,911 
Buttons OS ea ee Dec. 36,567 17,549 | 43,734 | 3,167 | 8,802 5,000 | + 580 |; 38,964 17,822 
Canning Town Glass Works ........ Dec 67,547 | 36,253 | 46,551 || ... | 28,699 7,500|+4+ (54) 85,328 33,811 
Collett (J.) Limited ....... Pavemieeusiers Mar 67,857 | 24,886 | 32,640 | aaa 14,719 | 10,000 > + 167 |} 61,965 29,993 
Daily Mirror Newspapers........... | Feb 351,747 | 97,180 | 157,871 || 32,000 70,000 .. | — 4,820 || 336,768 96,759 
Ellis & Goldstein..........- tes eeee | Nov 34,605 | 14,852 | 22,219 2,250 12,375 i oe 227 || 35,304 15,023 
Ever Ready Co. (Great Britain)..... Mar 820,376 | 605,777 | 705,925 20,000 404,160 178,247 | + 3,370 I 680,248 583,761 
Sb oe Sa ee Dec. 14,535 | 6,364 | 20,651 i 1,800 2,800 “an + 1,764 | 40,053 15,392 
‘ Illustrated London News & Sketch.. | Nov 121,945 | 49,096 | 72,770 11,250 6,328 ada + 31,518 97,974 35,507 
Illustrated Newspapers ......-..--. Nov 196,007 | |< .79:540 | _ 96,635 || 99,000 me Dr.50,000 | +- 30,540 || 160,186 63,383 
mperial Chemical Industries ....... Dec 6,685,345 | | 6,585,345 | 7,550,844 | 1,682,468 | 4,032,148 774,210 | + 96,519 || 6,499,859 | 6,399,859 
PRO AS ee 5 ie 5 che is.eis .. | Dec. 239,189 36,889 | 38,112 , 10,500 | © 18,750 ; 7,500 | + 139 || 222,745 32,945 
Laporte (B.), Limited ............. Mar. 203,189 40,561 | 96,033 5,851 | 25,390 10,000 | — 680; 198,615 57,920 
urence, Scott & Electromotors... Dec. 142,362 41,314 ;° 46,797 4,256 25,062 10,608 | + 1,388 145,663 42,745 
London & Thames Haven Oil Wharves | Dec. 176,056 | 65,759 i 212,309 40,000 ! sue eee + 25,759 120,417 42,355 
McNeill PEGS. 6 cee ccesecse% +... | Dec. 32,901 20,141 ; 35,654 10,000 7,500 ore + 2,641 45,325 31,880 
ojectile & Engineering ........... Dec. 133,105 | 74,545 | 106,075 pee 60,000 12,058 | + 2,487 ' 114,050 60,895 
Quicktho Limited ............00006 Jan. 68,766 | 8,230! ~—_-10,766 Bs 2,604 5,000 |. + 626 || 55,026 7,784 
RMN S Oe oS ace cio wisiaiand Dec. 121,727 | 63,314 ; 101,864 12,750 40,000 5,000 | + 5,564 120,956 63,107 | 
J i ROReeaR Dec. 86,838 | 13,191 | 29,912 3,017 5,858 cn + 4,316 82,631 11,221 | 
POU IN ee ON 2 vin: aininse &ie\ninin'e Jan. 199,187 11,160 21,253 od 10,500 + 660 || 173,644 8,173 
Sunday Pictorial Newspapers ....... | Feb 278,903 ... | 127,310} 246,880 || 20,000 91,875 | ... | + 15,435 || 254,830 | 118,823 
Thompson (John) Engineering...... | Dec. 135,051 10,159 | 109,989 162,926 |} 11,778 50,798 45,000 | + 2,413 || 138,693 96,123 
Totals (£000's) : |No. of Cos. re | ‘ | | I 
May 10, 1944, to May 22, 1944...... 25,535 | 14,981 | 20,934 || 3,238 9,335 1,663 | 745 || 24,816 | 14,264 
| 71,120 14,645 | 44,703 8,938 | 2,834 1 





+ Free of Income Tax. 


—_ 






(c) Excludes £20,000 placed to Properties 


Improvement Fund. 


(t) Six months. 
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THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA | 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA BANK OF SCOTLAND 
GAPITAL (PAID UP) - £3,000,000 Constituted by Aci of Parliament 1695. 


RESERVE FUND - - £&3,000,000 AUTHORISED CAPITAL... ... —... = «+» = £4,500,000 


Branches and Agencies throughout INDIA and the EAST 
APPILIATED BANK IN INDIA CAPITAL FULLY PAID... de oes ree £2,400,000 
THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD.,with 15 Branohes & Sub-Ageneles RESERVE FUND & BALANCE carried forward ... £2,259,161 


ff lete Banking Servi d vide 
a DEPOSTS.& CREDIT BALAWCES iidiaas 


the 
are"cive af Tater wich aye ecnrianeg cu sppleation Head Office: THE MOUND, EDINBURGH 


Head Office: 38 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 Over 200 Branches and Sub-Branches throughout Scotland. 
e 9 sVe 


West End Branch: London Offices : 
28, CHARLES 1} STREET, HAYMARKET, 8.W.1 CITY OFFICE, 30 BISHOPSGATE, E.C. 


Manehester Branch: 62, MOSLEY STREET 
se Dat Anamge th, SERRRNNy AES TERE CITT PICCADILLY CIRCUS BRANCH, 16/18 PICCADILLY, W. 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


ESTABLISHED 1837. LIMITED 


ROYAL BANKOF Canase Se eeetettas . _ cm 


Incorporated in Canada in 1869 with Limited Liability Reserve Liability of Proprietors... £12,000,000 


(Not capable of being called up 
except in the event of and for the 
purpose of the bank being wound up) 


Reserve Fund me nae nae aee $3,250,000 
Assets exceed $ 1,500,000,000 al Gamma @eeme en a 
West End Agency: 15 CARLOS PLACE, W.1 ” 


LONDON : Drafts ere granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
; Australian States and Dominion of New Zealand. Telegraphic 
Main London Branch: 6, Lothbury, E.C.2. Remittances are also made. Commercial and Circular Letters 
E. B. McInerney, Manager of Credit and Travellers cheques issued. Bills are purchased 
or sent for Collection. Deposits are received for fixed periods 
West End Branch: 2-4, Cockspur Street, S.W.1. on terms which may be ascertained on application. 
Cc 


H. Hunt, Manager 
Heap Orrice: MONTREAL 
Agency in New York 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


Incorporated by Royal Charter 1835. 


NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT [—e_-o - ~-- 7-7-7 eS 


Currency Keserv -. 2,000,008 
Incorporated in Egypt Reserve Liability of Proprietors ‘under the ‘Charter ee 4,500,008 


Liability of Members is Limited 213,500,008 


Head Office - - - CAIRO 


Commerolal Register No. 1, Cairo Court of Directors: 
—— . A, a HON. GEOFFREY C. GIBBS. 


FULLY PAID CAPITAL- - 3,000,000 | aa Es" TEE SM 
RESERVE FUND - _- = _£3,000,000 ro ape REE ANHT, me, nso 


SIR JOHN SANDERSON. K.B.E. 
London Agency: ARTHUR WHITWORTH, Niey 


6 & 7 King William Street, E.C.4 SADA CERNE: © Mictatnenle Bip, Santen, 86.2. 


. a . an a 
Branches in all the Principal Towns in EGYPT and the SUDAN piamee a a ee sercegont os Oe’ raese ot green 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA and the DOMINION 
of NEW ZEALAND. 


THE The Bank offers facilities for the transaction of every description 


of coleete il, lasue in Australia and New Zealand. Negotiates or 

BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA lose Telegraphic ‘Transfers, Lattors of Oredh an 

ar Credits and Travellers’ Cheques. Deposits 

(Incorporated in Canada with Limited Liability) mo oo > er for fixed periods on terms which may be 
Established 1832. ascertained on application. 


General Office: soca Canada. 
Paid Up Capital . ooo a one nee 
Reserve Fund... nn nese on 24,000.000 : 
——— = —- - - ONDON AND MANCHESTER 
Special facilities are available to th blic through the Branches 
of th this Bank for the transaction of business with Canada, Newfound. ASSURANCE CO, LTD. 
eee. » — TEL ee Republic, Jamaica, and the ; 
nite es ew Yor . ee 
Address enquiries to eesliiniiid Life, Annuity, Accident, Fire, Motor, Burglary. 
ion Dran 3 


_— BROAD ie eee Chief Office: Finsbury Square, LONDON, E.C.2 


IS THIS MAN YOU? REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 


A k blic, 1, calm th 5 g : 
A oanasc cond. ee See aaeneniaeees Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 1 


without effort 2 If not, you need RAPIDISM, the fascinating ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS -  £14,500,000 


new course endorsed by leadin ch l 
Write now for free Booklet t to: on aiokeieee . — ASSETS EXCEED e i z £85,000,000 
C431, TUITION HOUSE, London, S.W.I9. CLAIMS PAID EXCEED - - £1&5,000,000 


(1943 Accounts) 


Printed i in Great Britain by St. Clements Press, Lrp., Portugal St., Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Published weekly by THe Economist NEWSPAPER, LTD., 
at Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C.2—Saturday, May 27, 1944. 





